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THE EMPEROR AND THE POPE. 


74 Emperor Napoleon has faithfully fulfilled the engagement | 
into which he entered with Italy by the September Con- | 
vention. In spite of all the efforts of the Ultramontane party, | 
and of the Liberal opposition headed by M. Thiers, he has 
retired from an untenable position and persisted in a generous | 
policy. At eight o’clock on Monday last, the French flag upon | 
the Castle of St. Angelo was hauled down, and the Pontifical 
colours were hoisted in its stead. The French garrison then | 
evacuated the fortress, and on the same morning the last 
detachment of the foreign army of occupation quitted Rome, 
and the Pope was left face to face with his subjects. Before, 
however, this took place, an extraordinary scene occurred in | 
the Vatican. General Montebello, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French army, waited upon his Holiness to say farewell and 
to request the Papal benediction. In a temperate and dignified 
address, he declared that, although the Emperor withdrew his 
troops, he did not withdraw from the Holy See the moral pro- 
tection of France; and he added the expression of a hope in 
which every one will heartily concur, that time might appease 
passions and tranquillize sorrows, impart to all minds a spirit 
of conciliation, and assure to the Holy See independence and 


security, in order that it may maintain its spiritual | 
influence over the world. There was surely nothing in | 
language like this to call forth the burst of impotent | 
rage which it provoked. It might have been expected 


that the Pope would be prepared to bear, at least with self- 
command, the event of which he had been long forewarned. 
Time after time Napoleon has told him that the power of France 
could not be permanently employed in upholding a system of 
ecclesiastical rule, hateful to the Romans, destructive of their 
prosperity, and odious to the great nation of which they forma 
natural part. It would seem, however, that even up to the last 
moment, his Holiness must have shared the delusion of those 
who maintained that the Emperor would never carry out his 
declared intention, but would ultimately recoil from a breach 
with the Holy See. At any rate we can account in no other 
way for the unrestrained bitterness of the Pope’s reply to | 
General Montebello. It has often been said that the most | 
pungent curses are those which are couched in a prayer; and | 
undoubtedly it would have been difficult for Pius, without | 
entirely overstepping the bounds of decorum, to have said so 

many disagreeable things, or to have given expression to so | 
many ill wishes, in any other form. We cannot misunderstand | 
what he means by the expression of a desire that the flag 
which came from France with a mission to uphold the Holy 
See may be received with the same feelings as when it left, 
especially when this is followed up by the observation that 





“all Catholic hearts are alarmed,” and tremble at the | 
difficulties in which the Head of their Church will be 
placed. It is equally impossible not to see that he 


means to charge the Emperor with a deliberate breach of 
faith, when he brands as a false prophet the French ambassador, 
who told him some six years ago that the barbarians should 
never enter Rome; still less when he reminds his hearers that 
“another person” once said that Rome could not be the capital 
of the kingdom, and could only be the capital of Catholics. | 
But all this was nothing to that which followed. If there be 

anything disagreeable to the Emperor just now, it is-to hear 
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people talking about his health—the Pope was therefore careful 
to assure the French officers that he prayed for that. If there 
be anything mortifying to a ruler of a great country it must 
be, to have it insinuated that his resolution is shaken, that he 
is no longer master of himself, that his soul is not tranquil—so 
the Pope was ostentatious in his solicitude for the mental and 
spiritual repose of his Majesty. After this there was, perhaps, 
but one thing more to say, and the Pope said it. “ The 
French nation is a Christian nation; its head must also be 
a Christian. With prayer, accompanied by confidence and 
perseverance, this nation, so great and powerful, will be 
enabled to obtain what it desires.” In former times the 
occupants of St. Peter’s chair used to denounce as atheists 
the sovereigns with whom they quarrelled, to release the 
allegiance of their subjects, to hold out direct incitements 
to rebellion. Even at the Vatican such a course would be felt 
to be an anachronism in the present day. But it is not too 
much to say that the words we have just quoted are but a 
modern version of the old excommunication, and are intended to 
have very much the same effect. We do not indeed believe that 
they willhaveanything of thekind. The French may bea Christian 
nation—we have not the slightest wish to dispute the fact— 
but we are quite certain that their Christianity will not render 
them indifferent to any insults offered to the head of the State. 
Whatever they may themselves say of the Emperor, they will 
be wounded to the quick by anything like an attack from a 
foreign quarter upon one who is for the time being their repre- 
sentative. In this unfortunate speech his Holiness has not 
only been guilty of a great injustice, but he has committed a 
great political error. The Emperor has, we are persuaded, 
done all that he could up to the present time to reconcile Italy 
with the Pope on terms as favourable as possible to the latter. 
But he must be more or less than man if he does not now relax 
his efforts. He must have every inclination to do so, and he 
will feel that, after what has just occurred, public opinion in 
France will support him in leaving to his fate a sovereign who 
is so unmindfal of past favours and so reckless in thrusting 
aside the proffer of future good offices. 

We may assume that the breach between the Pope and the 
Emperor is now complete, and that on both sides this is seen 


| tobethe case. The “ moral support” of France, which General 


Montebello was instructed to offer, will assuredly not now be 
afforded in such a manner as to encourage the Pope in resist- 
ance to the conciliatory proposals of Italy. The disturbing 
influence of a third party being withdrawn, we have only to 
consider the relations of the ‘two principals. It is said that 


| the Pontifical press is big with some tremendous document 


which is to astonish the world. Whether it is a new Ency- 
clical or a new Constitution, no The 
tone in which the Pope referred, in the speech we have 
quoted, to the approach of the barbarians, and the early 
advent of the revolution, would rather lead us to anti- 
cipate the former. On the other hand, we are unwilling to 


one seems to know. 


| dismiss the hope that he may not be unmindfal of the early 


days of his own pontificate, and that he may be willing to try 
again the experiment which was so rndely interrupted by 
the revolution of 1848. We do not, indeed, believe that by 
the promulgation of any constitution, however liberal, he 
could reconcile the Romans to his sway. ‘Their impulso 


towards union with Italy is too strong to be stemmed. T+ 
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determiriation of the Italians to complete their country by | 


the possession of Rome, is too deeply rooted to be shaken. 
Nothing can prevent the Cross of Savoy from sooner or 
later waving over the Capitol. 

be rendered more gradual—the bitterness of hostile feelings 


and passions might be abated—by the grant of tolerably | 
If the Pope has not | 


liberal institutions to the Romans. 
made up his mird frankly to surrender a position from 
which he must eventually retire, he may, perhaps, by this 
means, avert for a short time the catastrophe which he fears; 
and he will certainly provide a means by which it may ulti- 
mately be brought about without violence, and in what we 
may almost call a regular way. A Roman parliament is 
not likely to be long in existence before it decrees the 
annexation of the State to Italy; but then, on the other 
hand, it may perform the inevitable operation with so 
much quietness, and with such an entire absence of revolu- 


tionary violence, that his Holiness will scarcely have an 


excuse for apprehension or a plausible reason for forsaking | 
If we are to | 
are thrown into the country, while larger reinforcements are 


the comfort and repose of the Vatican. 
have either an Encyclical or a Constitution, the latter is 
certainly the lesser evil of the two. But we trust that we shall 
have neither. Unpromising for any project of conciliation 


as the Pope’s intemperate harangue at first sight appears, | 
| and, if report speaks true, a number of men are kept every 


| night under arms. 


it is, nevertheless, capable of a favourable interpretation. 
When a man feels that he is fairly beaten, that he can 
make matters no worse than they are, and that all which 
remains for him to do is to givein, he very frequently consoles 
himself by that final deliverance of his soul which is 
known as “telling some one a bit of his mind.” It is a 
great comfort to him; it does no harm to any one 
else; and it is often followed by an immediate subsidence into 
a pacific and moderate temper. Possibly these anathemas, 
directed against the Emperor Napoleon, mean no more than 
that his Holiness has at last made up his mind that nothing is 
left for him but a reconciliation with Italy. It is certain that 
although he expresses so confident an expectation of the approach 
of the revolution, he shows no signs of flying before it. He 
must have been meditating this parting blow at the eldest son 
of the Church, contemporaneously with his recent overtures to 
the Court of Florence; and we are therefore encouraged to 
believe that there is nothing inconsistent—but rather the con- 
trary—between cursing Napoleon and holding out the hand 
of friendship to Victor Emmanuel. We trust that this construc- 
tion may turn out to be correct; and that we shall, within 
a few days, hear that Signor Tonello, or some other envoy, is 
on his way from Florence to Rome. Baron Ricasoli will un- 
questionably do all in his power to prevent any invasion of the 
Papal territory ; and he may even for a time be successful 
in preventing the Romans from bursting out into open 
revolt. But the situation is full of peril; and the Pope should 
bear in mind that he will have to pay a heavy price for delay. 
At the present moment, both the Italian Government and the 
Italian people are willing to grant him easy terms, to consult 
his feelings, to secure his comfort, to protect his dignity. 


They want the Roman question settled; and to attain this | 


great object they would make almost any concession that is 


to wait too long for that which they regard as their own, 
they will assuredly, in the end, insist upon coming into posses- 
sion of it, unfettered by any conditions. The Pope may with 
impunity launch his ecclesiastical rhetoric at the head of the 
Kimperor Napoleon; but if he insists upon baulking the expec- 
tations of Italy, he will find out, when it is too late, that he has 
been playing not only a dangerous, but a disastrous game. 


THE FENIAN PANIC. 


Tue present condition of Ireland is, we believe, without 
parallel in history. The whole country is perfectly tranquil, 
and to all appearance orderly. No outrages disturb the uniform 
monotony of its repose, and of common-place crime there seems 
to be less than the average amount. This is not all. The 
whole island is perfectly free from political agitation. There 
are no meetings held for political purposes anywhere. There 
are no reports of men assembling for any purpose. We hear 
little, if anything, of even the assemblages for drill which last 
year excited alarm. Were we to judge only by events that 
actually happen, we should say that Ireland is at this moment 
enjoying the most profound tranquillity. Yet in the midst of 
all this, and without any visible cause for alarm, almost all men 
in Ireland seem perfectly impressed with the belief that there 
is at least imminent peril of an insurrectionary outbreak. It 


But the transition might | 





| the probability, or at the possibility, of this. 


seems to be tacitly assumed that there is in the country a 
formidable conspiracy waiting but the signal to rise. But of 
this conspiracy there is no outward or visible sign. There are 
no meetings or movements of the peasantry, no indications of 
an insurrection. If the conspiracy exists, there is apparently 
no one connected with the Government, outside the detective 
police, who knows its haunts, suspects who are its leaders 
could name ten or even five individuals whom he believes to be 


_ actually members of the Fenian brotherhood, or could give you 


any moderate ground for supposing that a meeting of the 
brotherhood is held in any given district in the island. The 
panic which exists in Ireland would appear now to be traceable 
entirely to the preparations made by the Government. A 
few months ago, the boast of every loyalist was that Fenianism 
was utterly extinct. The only difference between the state 
of things which existed then and that which exists now, is 
that the official authorities are making preparations which 
plainly show that they apprehend a very dangerous outbreak, 
Those preparations are unquestionably proofs of a very 
serious alarm. It is not only that large quantities of troops 


held ready at a moment’s notice. Within the country itself 


| preparations appear to be made to meet an immediate dis- 


turbance. The military are closely confined to their barracks, 
The constables of the Dublin police are 
supplied with cutlasses; military patrols go the round of the 
city and its suburbs every night; a strong force is stationed 
in the Castle of Dublin to protect it from attack; extraordinary 
preparations are made for obtaining a supply of water to put 
out an incendiary fire. The gasworks of the different companies 
have been for several nights guarded by military, obviously 
to prevent the gas being cut off. In a word, the Government 
of Ireland are using all the precautions which they would do if 
rebellion had actually begun. Last, not least, several officers 
both of the military and naval forces have been sworn in as 
magistrates, so as to enable the troops or seamen to act 
promptly and decisively, without any delay in obtaining the 
sanction of the civil powers; and all this while, gunboats and 
even turret ships are watching, as if, in addition to their fears 
from domestic treason, Government also apprehended an 
invasion from abroad. 

There is, after all, something very appalling in these pre- 
parations against some concealed and invisible danger. We 
do not wonder that they have created panic in every part of 
Ireland. The old proverb which tells the effect of ‘“ omne 
ignotum,” applies peculiarly to danger. Whatever be the 
information the Government have received, they have kept it 
entirely to themselves. The almost necessary consequence has 
been that alarm has been exaggerated, probably far beyond 
anything which the truth, were it all disclosed, would justify. 
But the question remains—Is the information on which the 


| Government are acting reliable? It is confidently stated that 


Lord Naas is a disbeliever in the supposed danger of an insur- 
rection, although he not unnaturally assents to precautionary 
measures suggested by more credulous colleagues. It is not 
easy to discuss the question we have proposed, when it is 


not irreconcilable with a substantial union between the Papal | possible that before the sentences we write, are read the 


States and the rest of the country. If, however, they are obliged | 


problem may be solved by the actual occurrence of the dreaded 
outbreak. The conduct of the Irish Government points to 
We venture, 
however, to think that the Lonpon Review will be quietly 
read in many Irish houses next week, and we suggest some 
considerations which arise from a state of things as curious as 
any that ever existed under a settled government. 

It is very difficult to believe that a conspiracy so formidable 
and widespread as that indicated by the Government prepara- 
tions could exist in the country without in some way or other 
making its presence known, or giving some indications of its 
existence. Two years ago there were these indications in 
the nightly drill meetings, which were perfectly well known to 
take place. The greatest alarmists among the sensation news- 
papers cannot now get up a story of a midnight gathering. 
On the other hand, it is equally difficult to suppose that 
Government would adopt precautions which have alarmed and 
agitated the whole country unless upon grounds sufficient to 
justify them. Their alarm and agitation have inflicted 4 
very serious injury upon Irish trade, and if the danger 
be a visionary one, a very heavy responsibility rests with 
them. We do not profess to be able to arrive at any 
certain conclusion, but there are some strange things which 
tend to create a doubt as to the source of the information on 
which the authorities are acting. That information must of 
course be derived from spies and informers. But this class of 
men, where they have no truth to tell, must lose their bread or 
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invent falsehoods. The greater the dearth of any real intel- 
ligence, the greater is the temptation to invent sensational 
stories. A plot to surprise the Lord Lieutenant in the 
Castle of Dublin would be worth as much to one of these 
gentlemen as the Rye House Plot was to Titus Oates. If 
the plot did not exist, it ought to exist; and the fact of 
its non-existence was a most excellent reason for its invention. 
Ireland has been always a country remarkably prolific in 
imaginary plots. A retired Irish police-magistrate was asked 
the other day as to his belief in the approaching insurrection, 
“ T have been hearing of that rising these forty years,” was his 
quiet but very expressive reply. It strikes us, too, as a little 
odd that if Government can obtain such accurate information 
of the intended movement as to be able to put a guard at 
half an hour’s notice on a particular spot, they do not learn 
from the same source the place of rendezvous. or meeting, so as 
to be able to seize the conspirators in conclave. It is nota 
little remarkable that all the arrests that have been recently 
made have obviously proceeded upon the observations of the 
police. The proprietors of a druggist’s establishment in Temple- 
street, Dublin, were arrested because the police remarked a 
number of persons going into the house on several successive 
nights at unseasonable hours. There is not a single instance in 
which an arrest can possibly be attributed to secret information. 
This would appear, certainly, to imply that the information 





on which the Government is acting is not very accurate or | 


very full. Yet it does not prove that it is altogether erroneous. 
In an organization, managed with extraordinary skill, it might 
so happen that some inkling of the design might get abroad 
among subordinates, while the movements and meetings of its 
managers might be so contrived as to elude betrayal. There 
are, in the opinion of many persons, secret societies existing 
even in France, whose arrangements are so perfect as to baffle 
the vigilance of even the French police. It is not altogether 
unworthy ot note that Stephens and O’Mahony, before they 


attempted the organization of the Fenian conspiracy, are said | 
to have devoted themselves for years, in Paris, to acquiring a | 


thorough knowledge of the systems on which the Continental 
secret societies have been framed. 

In connection with this we have been struck by an observa- 
tion made by a gentleman whose position as the advocate of 
the prisoners tried last winter must have attracted his 
special attention to the fact. In a little tract on the subject 
of the Irish Land Tenure, Mr. Butt makes the following 
remarks on a very singular feature connected with those prose- 
cutions :— 


‘Tt is not a little remarkable that among all the revelations which 
were made at the state trials of last winter, no information was given 
as to the numbers of the confederacy. Among all the voluminous 
documents which were produced, nothing like an estimate or a cal- 
culation on this subject was to be found. This seems almost unac- 
countable, when we remember the number and variety of the papers 
that were seized. Among them were letters passing between the 
persons chiefly engaged in effecting the organization—documents that, 
in some instances, assumed the form of state papers—in others, that 
of official reports. It seemed as if every scrap of paper that could 
throw light upon the nature of the conspiracy had been carefully pre- 
served, and had been seized. Among such a multitude of writings 
we might have expected—as in every former case of the kind—to 
have found some papers containing something like an estimate of the 
actual forces upon which the chiefs of the organization could rely. 
None such was produced. No informer could even say that he had 
ever heard of such an estimate. For anything that was proved at 
these trials, the strength of the conspiracy may be estimated at any- 
thing from 5,000 to 100,000 men.” 


Assuming, as we may safely do, that this statement, coming 
from the person who was the leading advocate of the Fenians 
on their trials, is correct, it certainly suggests some curious 
subjects for reflection. The first, and we confess the most 
natural, inference is, that the organizers of the movement were 
mere wild and visionary enthusiasts who never condescended 
to a task so humbly practical as that of calculating their 
strength. There may, however, be another, although not 
so probable a solution, that some calculations were found 
among the seized papers, but that it was not considered 
expedient to produce them ; or, lastly, it may be said that the 
secresy of the organization was so perfect as to forbid such a 
calculation being committed to paper, or the materials of it 
being known except to a very few. 

No person, we believe, can form any satisfactory opinion 
upon the real character of the Fenian organization except some 
one who has access to the information in the possession of 
Government. The opinion which Government has formed 
from that information is abundantly evidenced by their acts. 
But, even independent of any action of Government, some of 
the seizures of rifles and ammunition imply that an organiza- 
tion exists of some considerable dimensions. 


Whether it be | 





really as formidable as the preparations of Government assume 
it to be, is not very easy to say. The inclination of our own 
opinion is that the danger is, at all events, greatly exaggerated, 
and that after many frights and panics which will keep timorous 
persons out of their beds all night, the present winter will pass 
away in Ireland as quietly as the last. There is, however, a 
great deal to be urged in favour of the view taken by the 
alarmists. All that can be said with confidence is that if the 
Fenian conspiracy be really of the strength which justifies the 
preparations of our rulers, it is, in the marvellous secresy and 
rapidity of its organization, by far the most formidable 
confederation in which Irish treason has ever manifested 
itself. With the information before us, it would be very rash 
to pronounce whether the power attributed to it be a miracle 
or a myth. By avoiding the expression of any confident 
opinion, we may at least escape the inconsistency of our Irish 
friends who are every day denouncing it as a swindle and an 
imposture, and yet in the very same breath wish for measures 
of repression which could be justified only by the presence of a 
real and serious danger. The calling out of the Orange 
yeomanry, and the embodiment of the English militia for service 
in Ireland, are measures which can hardly be required to put 
down a few American swindlers who have no intention of 
fighting, and who desire to excite clarm in Ireland merely for 
the purpose of keeping up the contributions of their dupes 
among the Irish emigrants in the United States. We have 
never regarded it as a swindle. It may turn out to be a very 
contemptible or visionary affair. But most assuredly it is 
neither a swindle, nor contemptible, nor visionary, if it needs 
one-tenth of the exertions which the Orange press of Ireland 
demand to be made. 


POLITICAL TRADES’ UNIONS. 


To novices in the Speaker’s or Strangers’ Gallery, one of 
the most noticeable, though withal one of the dullest, of 
Parliamentary ceremonies, is the moving of new writs. It is 
performed with a rotund delivery of names and titles such as 
is heard in scarcely any other proceeding, but it is performed 
by a gentleman either on the one side of the table or the other 
who never takes a part in debate. The new observer is soon 
conscious, however, that the faces of these two members of 
Parliament have unconsciously become very familiar to him. 
He seems to remember having seen them in more parts of the 
House than any other of the members. Recollections of their 
familiar figures now lounging at the bar, now laughing in 
the lobby, now hurrying into the dining-rooms, and now 
sidling on to the already-crowded front benches towards 
the close of great debates, are mingled with the earliest 
recollections of the youngest frequenter of St.. Stephen’s. 
Supposing such a one to be entirely uninitiated, he asks 
whether it is the special duty of any members of the House to 
move for new writs when vacancies arise? He is told that the 
function is conventionally limited to these two gentlemen, by 
whom the whole establishment seems to be continually per- 
vaded. He looks up furtively in his “ Dod” the names of Jolliffe 
and Taylor, Hayter and Brand, and from that time forth a new 
interest attaches to the hon. member for Petersfield or the 
county of Dublin, or Wells or Lewes, as the case may be. He 
hears the Brand or Taylor who is in office circuitously spoken 
of as “the hon. gentleman who is usually the medium of com- 
munication between her Majesty’s Government and members 
of this House;” while the Taylor or Brand who is for the 
time being relegated to the duty of whipping up the Opposition, 
is spoken of as “ the hon. gentleman usually intrusted with 
communications from right hon. gentlemen opposite to members 
on this side of the House.” Such circumlocutions as these 
are themselves sufficient to inspire respect, which is increased 
as the spectator begins to perceive that at times, when the two 
parties have to deal collectively with each other, the respective 
chief whips rise into conspicuous importance, and may even 
have, as Colonel Taylor had last session on the Church-rates 
Bill of Mr. Gladstone, to break the silence which they usually 
Observe, and to state from the Government or front Opposition 
Bench the exact purport of the negotiations which they have 
conducted. The estimation in which these whips are held 
must depend very much upon one’s point of view. <A believer 
in the stereotyped system of Government by two parties 
alternating in office regards those functionaries as the 
honoured holders of the strings by which the apparently rigid 
but really delicate machine of party parliamentary Government 
is worked; while the hater of party as such will seldom conceal 
his aversion for the office of whip as one which can seldom be 
filled with a single eye to the advancement of political truth, 
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and which, while necessarily associated with the distribution 
of Ministerial favours and blandishments, must maintain 
within the walls of Parliament in another form the very cor- 
ruption which is reprobated in the constituencies. Most men 
of the world will agree that while things are as they are, 
there must be a great deal to be said between the two great 
parties that cannot be said publicly across the table; a great 
deal to be arranged with individual supporters, which could 
hardly be negotiated by the chiefs; operations of various kinds 
to be conducted in the management of affairs, which it is 
essential should be done with the authority of Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli, but without their knowledge. So much must 
be conceded to poor human nature, which was never known to 
shine more resplendently in politics than in .any other depart- 
ment of human affairs. Like everything else sanctioned only 


secretaries, which keep them moral enough in their way though 


sonal or public honour. But there is one subject with which 


even the stoutest nerves may well wince at finding the names | 
| blink the question of expenditure. 


of these important officers associated, and that is the corrupt 
management’ of elections. 
important of their functions, and if a member of Parliament 
wants to gain a reputation for blunt truthtelling, the surest 
of all plans is to get upon his legs and talk in a matter-of-fact 
way about the number of boroughs Mr. Brand has on hand, 
and how much the respective candidates will have to “ come 
down with” in order to be introduced by him to the respective 
constituencies. When we get thus far, it really appears as if 
our chief politicians were unpleasantly familiar with actual 
corruption. But it must be noticed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the chief Opposition whip use no expression that 
can commit them. ‘They assume even in private to be igno- 
rant of the reasons why elections are so expensive. Indeed, 
they refer those who deal with them to a gentleman on each 


side, not in Parliament, but in the branch of the legal profes- | 


sion concerned in Parliamentary business. These men of 
business have a somewhat more relaxed and convenient code of 
morals, but even they are very particular as to what they say 
or do. They have, however, “good and safe men,” such as 
Mr. Frail, of Shrewsbury, who do the work under them in a 
less fastidious spirit, while these again have agents addicted to 
thé grosser disguises, and dirtier electoral practices to which 
it is inconsistent ever with their position tocondescend. Thus, 
bit by bit, like the whole hog of the Mohammedans, electoral 
immorality is swallowed; and though not even the Coppocks, 


Browns, Spofforths, and Drakes, will admit before committees | 


and commissions the real nature of the electoral work, for 
which they often convey, if they do not provide, the money, 
not only the Patronage Secretaries of the Treasury, but the 
highest and most high-minded members of the Cabinet are 


indirectly responsible for the lowest breaches of purity and | 
independence committed in the most distant and insignificant 


boroughs. 


It is this state of things—and we have not in the least | 


exaggerated its enormity—that is intended to be indicated by 
the phrase Political T'rades’ Unions. 
pursue the figure wearisomely through a number of very odious 
resemblances. It suffices for our purpose that the management 
of the constituencies by the two Parliamentary agents obscurely 
appointed for the purpose, and acting under the direction of 
the two whips, with the general assistance of the Reform and 
Carlton Clubs, renders popular representation to a great extent 
a close and manageable affair, just as trades’ unions can close 
or open a trade, exclude or admit workmen to its ranks, permit 
or refuse them the entrce of various establishments. In few 
places is there any appeal at first hand from candidate to 
constituents. The most a contest can usually do is, regardless 
of, or only slightly affected by, individual qualities, to pit one 
political trade union against the other. When Mr. Coppock 
was examined before the St. Alban’s Commission in 1851, he 
used these remarkable wards :— 


**T know something of most places in England, and if, instead of 


going through the register of votes and marking down ‘sold his vote,’ . 


I were to go through the list of boroughs, beginning with the first in 
the list, say Abingdon to Stafford, and to the last letter in the alphabet, 
and jut opposite the names of members ‘ bought his seat,’ I should 
make quite as extreordinary a list as Mr. Edwards has made of this 
bororgl. I state that to show the system, and no man in this king- 
dom has a greater borror of the esstem than I have.” 


But, of course, he maintained it. He even guaranteed to 
Mr. Bell, his ¢andidate in that very election, that there should 
be no bribery ; but it is difficult to know in what sense he used 





by custom, there are conventional rules of conduct for patronage | I did use such words. 


Yet that is one of the most | 
| pockets as his politics; ” and when placed face to face with the 


not fit for contested elections.” 


There is no necessity to | 


bought the borough, that “head money ” was not bribery : 
that is to say, that to bribe in the lump was not to bribe at 
all. Obviously no rules of conduct could really secure a man 
in this position from being plainly betrayed into corruption, 
and here we see one evil of the system :—* In all transactions 
of this sort,” said Mr. Coppock, “in every borongh I was ever 
concerned in in my life, I never had anything to do either with 
the arrangement of the money, or the disposition of the money 
or anything else. I have merely been the party inquiring and 
working arrangements as in this matter, deriving neither benefit 
nor advantage except political advantage.” But he admitted 
having been the medium for the transmission of Mr. Bell’s 
£2,500, and on being accused of making promises to the St. 
Alban’s go-between to get his son a situation, he remarked— 
“ IT should be very, very unfit to meddle with these places if 
People may infer what they please 


from my language. I wish them to infer it in the widest 


they have to do and say very odd things; and it is the rarest | possible sense when I have an object to carry I am free to 


possible circumstance for any blemish to fall upon their per- | own.” 


_ confession of the manner in which the more diplomatic details 


It must be confessed that this was a pretty ample 


of this sort of business are carried on. Nor did Mr. Coppock 
“Tt is as absolutely neces- 
sary,” said he, “to know the depth of a member of Parliament's 


corruption his system kept up, he could only protest that the 
ballot alone would prevent the bribery of small people, and 
argued that the common practice of retaining all the lawyers in 
a town, at a total expense, say, of £1,200, was not a whit better 
than buying 5s. votes—which, indeed, it is not. Such was the 
greatest of Whig managers. Into marked comparison with 
him came, through the circumstances of the Derby election 
shortly afterwards, Major Beresford, and he proved himself in 
morale, though not in prudence, quite worthy of his compeer. 
Some of his remarks in correspondence with “his good and 
safe man,” Frail, have passed into proverbs. The committee 
on the Derby petition censured him quaintly enough for “ reck- 
less indifference to consequences,” which the public interpreted 
to mean, participation in and direction of, Conservative bribery 
throughout the country. As an example of the elevating 
influence of this system on our electioneering we may remind 
our readers of “ W. B.’s” celebrated observation, in a letter 
produced at this inquiry, that “ it would be folly to fight with 
such a candidate as Sir Digby Mackworth. In fact, saints are 
This was a day or two after 
Major Beresford had written that Sir Digby stood “ on strong 
religious and Protestant principles, which are the foundations 
of true Conservatism in my mind.” 

To enlarge on the demoralizing effect which must be pro- 
duced all over the country when from the head-quarters of 
political faith and practice there come such advices as these, 


| would be to waste time and ink. But it may at least be worth 
_while to urge upon Parliament, which prides itself upon its 


hatred of bribery, that it is rank hypocrisy to enact measures 
against corruption, while thus organizing and maintaining it 
for the service of a political system. And when we say this, 
we do not mean for the service of either party, but for the 
service of a system which consists in the manipulation of the 
whole electoral machinery of the country by the functionaries 
of both parties, in the interest of close, snug, and practically 
oligarchic principles of political management. After all, Whigs 


| and Tories are not* everybody in this country. There are ex- 


tensive areas of independent opinion and political character 
occupied by individuals who might offer themselves as can- 
didates, and who might reasonably hope to win various con- 
stituencies to their way of thinking. All such are denied the 
opportunity. A whip would object that such men would be 
very refractory. But it is not the chief end of a member of 
Parliament to be a blind supporter of any leader. Least of all 
should objections to emancipation come from our side, for a 
free range of choice, both of candidates and constituents, must 
result in profit to the Liberal cause. We have too long played 
the Tory game, by resorting to means wholly inconsistent with 
our principles. It would pay us better to leave off arranging 
with local leaders, fixing the price of boroughs, and pairing off 
disgraceful petition-cases, and to leave the constituencies to 
find their own men, and candidates to present themselves to 
constituencies of their own preference. But it would be quite 
feasible for the Conservatives to think the change beneficial to 
them also; and there is at any rate good reason to propose 


| that these rival political trades’ unions should be simultaneously 
| abandoned. 


They do not cost a great deal of money, for the 
rumours of “ help from the Carlton” or “ Reform” are generally 
false, both managers being usually in the position of sellers 


| rather than purchasers of seats, and being able in these days 


the words, unless he agreed with the man through whom he | of social ambition to exact whatever terms are necessary from 
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the nouveaua riches who thirst for the parliamentary dignity. 
But though they do not cost a great deal of money, they keep 
the hat continually going round, and involve a vast deal of 
trouble, with no better result than a close balance of parties, 
such as would in any case have most likely been secured. Nor 
is the loss of dignity, inevitable under the present system, 
unworthy of consideration at a time when it is peculiarly 
essential that political leaders and institutions should enjoy 
and deserve that unfeigned respect with which they will never 
again be able to dispense, as in times past. From a general 
and impartial point of view, it must be evident that the change 
would really constitute in itself a most wholesome reform of 
the representation. The existence of natural rapports between 
constituencies and members would alone greatly enhance the 
representative utility of the House of Commons, while the 
discouragement of purse-provided nonentities who go to Mr. 
Spofforth or Mr. Drake, and secure introductions to consti- 
tuencies without a single qualification for Parliament, would 
vastly brighten the intellectual character of the assembly. It 
is not without satisfaction that we have witnessed the discredit 
into which the party management of elections has lately fallen. 
The Totnescase exhibited a sad falling off in dignity and propriety 
on both sides, even from the days of Mr. Coppock and “ W. B.” 
The cruel desertion of Lord Ranelagh by the Tory managers, 
was another welcome circumstance, as showing that the conduct 
of these matters was ceasing to be even conventionally gentle- 
manlike. If the great leaders of the two parties could be induced 
to get rid of the whole system, and leave the constituencies to 
themselves, they would find the balance of power but little 
affected, and the number of scandals and the extent of corrup- 
tion reduced to a minimum. 





THE MANCHESTER EDUCATION BILL 


Mancuester has long been distinguished for an honourable 
zeal in the cause of education. In no town has more been 
dcne by voluntary effort ; and in none has there prevailed for 
some time a stronger sense of the powerlessness of this agency 
to grapple with the necessities of the case. Nearly twenty 
years ago the Lancashire Public School Association carried on 
a vigorous agitation in favour of the establishment of a system 
of public education similar to that which exists in the United 
States; and although their efforts were unsuccessful, mainly 
in consequence of the opposition of the religious bodies to 
purely secular instruction, they were by no means unattended 
with beneficial results. More than one attempt has since been 
made in the same city to solve the problem of national or at 
any rate of local education, and the repeated failures which 
have followed the attempt to treat the question from the 
exclusive point of view of any one party, have at last led 
to a union of earnest men upon a basis common to all. 
The Manchester Education Aid Society, from which the 
present proposal emanates, is, so far as we are aware, 
the only body in which High Church and Low Church, 
Dissenters, and people of no religion at all, work cor- 
dially together in the promotion of education. Their mode 
of action consists in the payment of a certain proportion 
of the school fees of children whose parents ‘are unable to 
pay the whole. To the parents is left the selection of the 
school; the only restriction upon the liberty of choice being 
that it shall be one certified as efficient either by one of her 
Majesty’s or by one of the Association’s inspectors. By this 
plan the mutual jealousy of sects has been satisfactorily got 
over; and men of the most opposite opinions co-operate 
in raising and expending a large fund in aid of the education 
of the people. But the experience thus gained has only re- 
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sulted in forcing upon them a conviction that something more | 


than mere voluntary effort is required ; and that little good can 
be done until the principle of compulsory education is adopted. 


They have given effect to this conviction by the preparation of 


a Bill, which was adopted the other day at a very influential 
meeting, presided over by the Mayor; and it is to this, the 
latest, and, as it seems to us, the most hopeful scheme, for 
supplying the defects of our present system, or rather no- 
system, of national education, that we now desire to call 
attention. 

The Act is not to be imposed upon any locality; but a 
majority of the ratepayers of a corporate borough, or of an 
unincorporated district, are empowered to adopt it. A School 
Committee is then to be appointed—in the former case by the 
town council, and in the latter by the ratepayers—and this 
body will be empowered to levy an education rate, not exceed- 
ing sixpence in the pound, upon the district under their 
jurisdiction. On the application of the majority of the trustees 


or managers of any school within the borough or district where 
the Act is in operation, such school is to be registered as a 
free school in union with the Committee, on the managers 
signifying their willingness to comply with certain regulations 
as to inspection, &c.; and so long as these conditions are com- 
plied with the School Committee are not to interfere with “ the 
manageinent, discipline, or instruction of any school which 
the inspectors report to be efficient.” To any school thus in 
union, children may be sent by their parents or guardians, and 
sO long as they attend sixteen days in every complete four weeks, . 
the School Committee are to pay their school fees, but so that 
these shall not exceed threepence for infants, fivepence for girls, 
and sixpence for boys per week. Provision is then made for the 
admission into the union of half-time and industrial schools, and 
it is expressly enacted that the arrangements and payments of 
the Committee of Council of Education are not to be in any 
way interfered with by the Act. Up to this point there is 
nothing in the Bill which is calculated to excite much con- 
troversy. All that is done is to provide, by a rate, the means 
of more efficiently working the present system. No changes are 
effected in that system; and the only questions raised thus 
far are as to the necessity of providing additional funds, and as 
to the expediency of doing this by local rather than by State 
machinery. Now neither of these points appears to us open to 
serious dispute. On all hands we hear complaints as to the 
difficulty of maintaining schools even with the assistance of the 
Privy Council grant; it is generally admitted that in a vast 
number of cases the poverty of parents is such that they really 
cannot pay school-fees; and we believe that if any funds are 
to be raised by taxation in order to overcome the difficulties 
which thus arise, there will be a general disposition to treat 
this as a matter rather for municipal or local bodies than for 
the general government. Even if nothing more were done than 
to pass thus much of the Bill, an immense advance would be 
made upon the present state of things; and although much 
would still remain to be done, the Manchester Association 
would still be entitled to the credit of having enormously 
increased the efficiency of the existing system. 

The. Bill does not, however, stop there. It next provides 
that if in the opinion of the School Committee any locality is 
not sufficiently supplied with schools, they shall publicly 
advertise the fact; and if, in six months from the date of such 
advertisement, they do not receive notice of the commencement, 
by voluntary effort, of a school or school building, they may 
proceed to the hire or erection of a suitable building for the 
purpose, and may therein carry on a school under their ex- 
clusive control. Here, of course, we come at once on the old 
debateable ground, and lose the advantage which we have 
hitherto derived from the successful experience of the Man- 
chester Aid Society. ‘The framers of the Bill seem to have been 
sensible of the difficulty they had to encounter, for these 
clauses are drawn with a vagueness which may be judicious, but 
is certainly embarrassing, Is the school thus established to be 
denominational, or is it not? Is the education given in it to 
be religious or purely secular? These are points on which the 
clauses are silent, but of which we are likely to hear a good deal 
when the Bill comes before Parliament. So far as we can 
gather from the proceedings at the meeting to which we have 
referred, the idea seems to be that the Committee should have 
an absolute power to decide upon the nature of the school to 
be established, giving, however, the protection of a conscience 
clause to those who object to any religious education there given. 
For our own part, so deep is our .sense of the absolute 
necessity for providing additional schools in those wretched and 
pauperized districts, where they are most wanted, but where 
there is the most difficulty in raising funds for their support, 
that we should willingly assent to this, or indeed to almost 
any other proposition which would attain the one great object 
that we have in view. But we fear that the religious bodies 
will scarcely regard the matter in this light. They will raise the 
old cries, and create the old difficulties; nor will they want the 
support of many who will argue—and as a matter of abstract 
principle will soundly argne—that a general rate ought not to 
be levied for a denominational school, even with the protection 
of a conscience clause. Such an opposition is, we fear, too 
formidable to be surmounted, as Parliament is now constituted ; 


| nor are we, indeed, sanguine as to the immediate success of any 


scheme which may be propounded for the establishment of 
schools by a local board. But we cannot help thinking that 
in this case we might well take a lesson from the sister country ; 
and might find in the adoption of the Irish mixed system the 
most satisfactory solution of what is undoubtedly a serious 
difficulty. 

The third and last part of the Bill will probably attract the 
largest share of attention; and it certainly shows, in the 
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strongest manner, the tendency and progress of public opinion 
on the subject of public education. By two clauses it is 
rendered illegal to employ any child under thirteen years of age 
for wages, unless provision be made by the parents or guar- 
dians, or the employer, for his attendance at a public school 
during two and a half days in each week ; and all parents who 
—after the adoption of the Act in any borough or district— 
neglect to provide for the education of such of their children 
between five and thirteen, or to send them to a public school, 
are rendered liable to a fine of 40s. These provisions are 
avowedly based upon the experience of the Education Aid 
Society. That body has sent active and intelligent agents 
amongst the poor. It has had ample funds at command, but 
it has not been able to get the children to school. In some 
cases the parents will not sacrifice the pittance which their 
children can earn; in others the children are kept away because 
they are ill-clad; but in a multitude of cases they are not sent 
to school simply because their idle, good-for-nothing, and 
ignorant fathers and mothers know nothing and care nothing 
about education, and are, therefore, quite content to leave 
their offspring to grow up, as they did themselves, in ignorance 
and vice. Wecan only refer to two out of the many frequent 
facts bearing on this point which we find in the report 
of the Manchester meeting; but these facts are very significant. 
The Aid Society had 13,000 orders current up to the end of 
last year, but they only succeeded in adding 5,000 to the pupils 
at school ; so that 8,000 orders were rendered of no avail, 
partly through the poverty, but mainly through the indifference, 
of the people. Thirty-three years agothe Manchester Statis- 
tical Society made a very careful investigation of the state of 
education in that city; and, comparing their figures with those 
of the present day, it is found that, although the quality of 
education has greatly improved, although a large number of 
excellent schools have been established, and although school 
fees have been diminished nearly fifty per cent., yet the increase 
of day-school attendance in Manchester and Salford has barely 
kept pace with the increase of population. In other words, we 
are making no progress whatever even in a city where the 
population earn even more than average wages and are unusu- 
ally intelligent; and where, through the operation of the 
Factory Act, the principle of compulsory education is already 
in partial action. It is impossible not to ask whether the 
state of things may not be even worse under less favourable 
conditions. But it is really unnecessary to labour this point. 
Even those who oppose the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion, admit that in its absence a large proportion of our 
children will, for an indefinite period, be left to grow up in 
ignorance. ‘They say, however, that this is far better than 
that the State should interfere with the parent’s right to 
decide whether his offspring shall become a curse or a 
blessing to themselves and to society at large. 
however, recognise any such right. 
entitled to starve a child mentally than physically ; and we see 
no reason why the State, which compels him to find food for 
those whom he has brought into the world, should not also 
compel him to see that they receive proper instruction. It is, 


indeed, idle to raise the point of abstract right at this time of | 


day. The State has already exercised the power for which we 


contend in reference to the education of factory children; and | 


it is perfectly certain that, in an early session, it will deal 


in @ similar manner with children engaged in other large | 


works. Why, then, should we shrink from applying the same 
principle to the neglected ragamuflins who run wild in our 
streets, and to children who are employed in minor industries 
or in agriculture? Although we have great reluctance to 
extend the province, and increase the authority of Govern- 
ment, that is a sentiment which may be pushed too far. In the 
present state of society, and especially looking to the democratic 
tendencies of the age, we- cannot afford to wait until in the 
course of several generations a sense of the blessings of education 
slowly permeates the masses. We have little doubt that this 
will, before long, become the opinion of the country; nor can 
anything tend to promote this result more than the deliberate 
declaration of earnest men like those who compose the Man- 
chester Education Aid Society, that even they despair of doing 
any material good while their efforts are counteracted by the 
stolid indifference of ignorant parents. 


MR. REED ON THE NAVY, 


Mn. Reep bas been delivering a lecture on Arntour-plated 
Ships before the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute. Absence 
from the fogs and mists which hang over that costly magjeum 
for antiquated ideas and defunct systems, the central Admiralty 





We cannot, | plan, but embracing the best points of both.” 


A parent is no more | principle of both was identical and equally opposed to the 


| broadside system pursued by the Admiralty, such a proposal 


establishment at Whitehall, seems to have had quite a mar- 
vellous effect in dispersing the official illusions incidental to 
that locality, and opening his eyes to the perception of facts 
long patent to the common sense of the unofficial naval por. 
tion of the community. The revelations of the Chief Constructor 
of the Navy, as to its state, may, we presume, be considered 
authentic, and, in this point of view, a certain value attaches 
to Mr. Reed’s utterances, since the public will now accept as 
true those statements which, emanating from the press or any 
unrecognised authority, would either have been rejected as 
incredible or only received cwm grano salis. The gist of Mr, 
Reed’s discourse was, as might be expected, a defence of the 
Admiralty, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, of his 
own department of it. 

‘* Unfair and perpetual depreciation of our ships had caused a loss 
of public confidence, but it was not true that English ships were 
inferior. The Warrior, in spite of some imperfections, was a magnifi- 
cent ship, well adapted for performing ocean service in the interests of 
commerce (!)... +. The Achilles was splendid as »°gards some of the 
most important qualities of a man-of-war, but she, too, of course, had 
her drawbacks, the greatest of which was her extreme length, and 
consequent unhandiness under steam (!) ; and the Bellerophon, for this 
reason, and on account of her thicker armour and having heavier guns, 
was preferable to her as an engine of war, although costing £100,000 
less (!). These ships were not failures nor anything resembling 
failures.” 


The animating motive of the Admiralty in removing the 
official seal of silence from the lips of ‘their Chief Constructor 
was doubtless an exculpatory one—a desire to improve their 
position with the public; but the counsel to whom the brief 
was confided forgot to sink the individual in the advocate, and 
if any such result follows Mr. Reed’s dissertation we shall 
indeed be greatly astonished. 

Whatever may have been his previous opinions, we cannot 
conceive any individual rising from the perusal of this address 
without a strong conviction of the radical unfitness of the 
Board of Admiralty for the performance of its duties, as evinced 
by the fact that, with a most profuse expenditure and the 
command of means and resources possessed by no other Power, 
they only achieve a succession of failures culminating, even 
when most successful, in comparatively impotent results. Nor 
will the reader fail to acquire a heightened sense of the heavy 
responsibility incurred by the indulgence of that perverse spirit 
of professional jealousy which has persistently ignored the 
turret system of a brother officer, and which, now that the 
unequivocal verdict of the more intelligent portion of the pro- 
fession can no longer be disregarded, instead of honestly and 
manfully confessing to seven years’ error, disingenuously seeks 
to hide its former obtuseness or misconduct and present 
enforced recantation by twaddling about building ships “neither 


purely on the American plan nor purely on Captain Coles’s 
As if, when the 


of mere modifications in details could afford any apology for 
not only having shut their eyes to, but absolutely suppressed 
the advantages of the turret system set forth in the reports of 
their own officers. How dearly the country has paid, and may 
still have to pay for adherence to the broadside principle, both 
in money and insecurity, no one knows better than Mr. Reed ; 
and so, to soften its disappointment and lessen its displeasure, 
he holds up and displays before the public eye what he would 
fain have it accept as a great compensation—viz., getting a 


| combination of the best points in two systems selected by the 
_ same infallible judgment which has been blind for so many 


years to the merits of either. 

The difficulties of Mr. Reed’s position, before his audience at 
Plymouth, were, that he could only exonerate his own depart- 
ment by the condemnation of the general administrative 
efficiency of the Admiralty. They have had the money voted 
by Parliament—£70,000,000 in the last seven years—but 
Mr. Reed tells us with most commendable frankness, and this in 
no equivocal language, that only a small percentage of it has 
been spent, so as to render the most effective service to the 
country. In short, in these confessions we see the strongest 
statements of Admiralty reformers not merely justified, but 
more than confirmed. En passant, as an appendix to this 
highly unsatisfactory balance-sheet of expenditure, we ask this 
question : “ Has England a fleet which dare go alongside the 
turret-fleets of Russia or of the United States?” and we will 
follow up the negative reply which must be made by asking, 
“ With whom rests the responsibility ?” and propounding three 
queries: “ Has England at the present moment got either the 
artillery or the projectiles for the armament of her broadside 
ironclads ? How long a period is likely to elapse before the 
armament of these vessels will be ready ? and what would be 
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the probable result of a war (say with France) in the interim ?” 
It is also well that this country of mechanicians and iron- 
workers should understand that, after all the national, or 
rather official, vapouring and playing the game of brag in the 
eyes of foreign Powers anent Armstrong and Whitworth 
artillery, the official gun adopted for our fleet is a servile 
copy from the I’rench—is, in fact, the French naval gun of 
24 centimetres; whilst the fact is sought to be disguised by 


christening it ‘ the Woolwich.” 

In short, the only satisfactory point about Mr. Reed’s dis- 
course is, that we gather from it that the Admiralty are at 
Jength about to adopt the turret principle, or, at least, will no 
longer adhere exclusively to the broadside one; the cost of the 
education by which the enlightenment has been produced, and 
the conversion effected having been borne by the country, 
in the shape of paying the bill for the construction of a 
fleet of broadside ironclads, not merely now obsolete, but 
which were obsolete when launched. The one consolatory 
fact about the transaction being apparently that it has only 
absorbed £10,000,000 out of the £70,000,000 voted for the 
Navy estimates, the remaining £60,000,000 having evidently, 
in the opinion of the speaker, which we will not venture to 
gainsay, been pretty much muddled away—absorbed without 
even leaving behind it anything so valuable as an obsolete 
fleet. Strange to say, the Chief Constructor of the Navy now 
tells us we ought to build some “ ships upon the turret principle, 
neither purely on the American plan nor purely on Captain 
Coles’s, but embracing the best points of both, . . . to carry 
armour fifteen or sixteen inches thick, and twenty-ton guns, and 
to steam at fifteen knots... .. It would appear that the 
Prussian Government took this view of the naval question, for 
they had purchased what was by far the most powerful iron- 
clad ship yet built in this country, viz. the frigate Fatikh, 
which was designed and commenced for the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but was about to pass out of their hands. This ship, in the 
possession of Prussia, would put it in the power of that country 
to annul the advantages of the ordinary ironclads of England 
and France, and to send the Prussian flag over the world with 
a degree of confidence and pride that might well be envied.” 
The public must be blinder than the patriarch of old, if, upon 
reading this eulogium of turrets from the lips of the Chief Con- 
structor, they do not exclaim—* The voice is Reed’s voice, but 
the ideas are the ideas of Coles.” If these are and have been 
the opinions of the Chief Constructor of the Navy, we are curious 
to learn what possible excuse or justification can be made by the 
Admiralty for monopolizing, year after year, the whole of the 
estimates of the navy, available for building purposes, in con- 
structing broadside ironclads, those “ ordinary ironclads of 
England,” the advantages of which (their own official tells us) 
one turret ship is competent to annul, in addition to carrying 





and skilfully-devised suggestion is, that the ignorance which 
for so many years was unable to discern the value of the 
turret system is a poor qualification for carrying it out, par- 
ticularly if, as we shrewdly suspect, this official avowal of con- 
version to its merits is not so much a spontaneous and volun- 
tary abnegation of error as a new profession of faith founded 
on the knowledge that amongst the present Board of Admiralty 
there are men awake to the defenceless position to which we 
are reduced in the presence of the turret navies of foreign 
Powers, and determined that the obstinate opposition of the 
Comptroller’s department to the building of turret ships shall 
no longer be allowed to rule. 


MUNICIPALITIES FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


Any one undertaking to reform the local government of the 
metropolis has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he 
cannot make it worse than it is. That is something to begin 
with, and in this case it is much. That a metropolis like 
London, which, in point of numbers, is rather a nation than a 
capital, should be governed by nobody knows who—men meeting 
in holes and corners, debating with closed doors, men not by 
any means the best in the district, but for the most part of 
the lowest intellectual stamp compatible with the power of 
paying their way—says very little for our progress. These 
men tax us, with a freedom from challenge which we should 
not allow to Parliament, and they lay out the proceeds of this 











the Prussian flag over the world with enviable confidence and | 


pride. Above all, why have they refused to listen to the 
expostulations of naval officers apprehensive for the honour 
and safety of their country? Admiral Halsted, in particular, 
who has always been deeply impressed with the fact, that in 
addition to their other advantages of greater invulnerability, 
and capability of throwing, tonnage for tonnage and cost for 
cost, double the weight of broadside, turret ships, in the least 


favourable circumstances, command with their guns an arc of | 


the horizon at least twice as extensive as can ever be attained 
by guns fought from fixed ports, has been indefatigable in 
bringing the subject under the notice of the Admiralty; but 


taxation so badly that, instead of trying to pick holes in their 
coats, the difficulty is to light upon a spot which does not want 
patching. They do little, and that badly. The streets go 
without improvement; they are badly paved, badly lighted, 
badly swept. Diseases decimate the populations whom the 
negligence of the local boards points out for their special attack. 
In workhouse shortcomings and the horrors of the workhouse 
infirmary we again recognise a result of defective local govern- 
ment. So supine are the local boards, that nothing in the 
shape of ordinary warning—nothing short of an invasion of 
cholera will rouse them to a sense of their duty. But what is 
almost as striking an anomaly as the boards themselves is the 
ingeniously mischievous and unnecessary extent to which they 
have been multiplied. Westminster, for example, has five 
boards of local management. We are bound to add that it is 
peculiarly blessed in this respect. Marylebone, which collects 
five pounds a year more, is content with one. But why should 
London be cut up into infinite districts for the behoof of local 
boards? If they did their work well, that would be a reason. 
But as they do it badly, the increase of their numbers is only 
an increase of evil. 

The Metropolitan Municipal Association has appointed itself 
to the task of delivering us from this evil. It has Lord Ebury 
for its president, and fifteen members of Parliament for vice- 


_ presidents; and last Tuesday it held a meeting in St. James’s 


having met with no success, he has prepared a series of | 


working drawings and models, showing the adaptation of the 
turret’ system to vessels of war of every class for the Paris 
Exhibition. The drawings of the first-rate, when submitted to 


the Admiralty, was accompanied with the following amongst | 


other testimonials :— 


“My pear ApmiraL Hatstep,—The more I reflect on your plan 
for a 7-turret ship, the more I am satisfied that it is the right thing 
for a first-class man-of-war. Anything more formidable I cannot con- 
ceive. The whole plan appears to me perfectly feasible and suit- 
able for an efficient sea-going ship. This opinion, if you consider it of 
any value, you may make what use of you please, 

** (Signed) J. Warts.” 


“My pear Apmrrat Hatstep,—Your design for a 7-turret line-of- 
battle ship is the most formidable of any I have seen or, I believe, 
that has ever been conceived by any one. I see no difficulty in 
carrying it out that cannot be overcome, and! hope you will have 
that assistance given you to carry out your ideas, which the 
magnitude of the subject deserves. 

* (Signed) 


Ortrver Lana.” 


After fighting against the turret principle as long as possible, 
the department has the assurance to make a bid for public con- 
fidence by proposing to build turret vessels combining the best 
features of the two systems; but our commentary on this adroit 








Hall, with Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., in the chair. Resolutions were 
passed to the effect that the present system of local govern- 
ment in the metropolis is highly inefficient and unsatisfactory ; 
and that nothing short of the establishment of municipal 
institutions, similar to those enjoyed by other cities and towns 
in the kingdom, will command the confidence of the inhabit- 
ants. Here we are living in a little kingdom containing 
3,000,000 within its borders, yet the only approach to a 
respectable form of local government is the Corporation of the 
City of London. It will, perhaps, be said that bad is the best. 
That may be so, but it is incomparably better than the local 
bodies which govern the rest of the metropolis. Of the latter, 
we may almost say that their name is legion. They have 
divided the metropolis into 37 districts for the purposes 
of registration of births; into 56 districts for those of the 
Building Act; into 19 for police purposes; into 13 County 
Court districts; into 15 militia districts; with additional 
divisions for Inland Revenue, postal, gas, water, and parlia- 
mentary purposes. ‘The result of this is that a map of London 
must have fourteen or fifteen different boundaries to represent 
in each area the controlling powers. Now what the Association 
aims at is that the metropolis should be divided into certain 
districts, and that each of those districts should be completely 
self-governing for all and every purpose. The next provision 
to be made is that in each district the householder shall have a 
direct part in the election of those who are to govern him and 
to spend his money. And the third thing to be done is to 
abolish the system of district parliaments sitting with closed 
doors, rendering no other account to the people they tax than 
is represented by the tax-collector’s memorandum left at the 
door of each inhabitant. Mr. CU. Buxton said truly that if we 
wanted work to be well done, the one vital thing was that the 
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worker should be made to feel that he was watched. That is 
the first object to which our reform of local government should 
tend. It involves the reduction of the districts, into which the 
metropolis has been divided, to uniformity and to diminished 
numbers, and at the same time their elevation into some sort 
of dignity. Hitherto it has been at once their fault and their 
good fortune that they have been too contemptible to attract 
attention. 

Bad as the Corporation of the City of London is, it has 
done some good things. What have the local boards done? 


Mr. Thomas Hughes happily contrasts Lambeth with the small | 
market town near which he was born, and which possessed a | 


good Town Hall capable of holding 1,500 people. Lambeth 
does not boast one good room for a public mecting. Once, 
indeed, it made an effort to take advantage of the Free 
Libraries Act, but it was found that the Act required a Corpo- 
ration to set it in motion. That is a great blot, supposing 
Lambeth to wish for a public library ; and no doubt Mr. Hughes 
spoke by the card when he said that he could give numerous 
other instances of deficiencies attributable to imperfect local 
government, which had come to light during his representation 
of the borough. But, putting Mr. Hughes and his borough 
aside, let us by a comparison of the parish of Marylebone with 
the City of Westminster, see how abominably people may be 
placed under sanction of the noble principle of local self- 
government. Marylebone collects £194,036. Westminster 
collects £194,031. The police and county rate is for Maryle- 
bone £38,167, and for Westminster £78,814. Now observe 
what follows. The salaries and poundage are for Marylebone 
£7,711, and for Westminster £17,462. But Marylebone is 
managed by one Vestry, and its administrative expenses are 
under £8,000 per annum. Westminster has five boards of 
local management, which put the inhabitants to an expense of 
£20,000. No wonder; they employ twenty-one clerks and 
vestry clerks, six surveyors, four solicitors, nine officers of health, 
and six inspectors of nuisances, 

The readiest way to destroy the efficiency of any authority, 
is to divide his work and responsibility amongst several other 
authorities. A cannot move because B will not move, and C 
is powerless to do his duty because D will not do his share of 
it. But after all, the great evil which has attended the local 
boards of the metropolis has been their number, their seclusion, 
and their insignificance. It is high time that these hole and 
corner Parliaments gave place to bodies which would carry 
some respect along with them; high time that corporate life 
were infused into districts which now are only conscious of the 
presence of governing bodies by a sense of irritation, and the 
testimony of incompetence. London is, in fact, a congeries 
of cities. It would make six, of half a million of inhabitants 
each; twelve, of a quarter of a million; thirty, of a hundred 
thousand. Imagine the folly of committing the pockets and 
the sanitary and other interests of such immense masses of 
population to petty local boards whose deliberations are inseru- 
table, and whose faults only are patent. Clearly the time has 
come when the public will not much longer endure this ridi- 
culous abuse of its patience. All local boards must be put 
down, or rather, must be put up—elevated into some sort of 
respectability and utility. London at present is worse 
governed than any other town or city in England. In truth, it 
would be more proper to say that it is not governed at all, 
but only taxed ; and that, in many instances, far beyond what 
is necessary. Give it municipal life, and there is plenty of work 
to be done, which may be well done with the money that is now 
wasted on redundant clerks, inspectors, and solicitors, One 
enormous advantage would arise at once from such a change. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works has spent millions in 
undoubted improvements, and contemplates the expenditure 
of many more in a similar way. But it complains that it has 
taxed the metropolis to such an extent that it dares not tax 
it further. Not because London is not rich enough, in the 
aggregate, to bear a greater load than has been put upon it, 
but because, through the inequality of rating, the impost has 
fallen so heavily on the poorer districts that the utmost limit 
of the capacity has been already reached. We, therefore, 
heartily wish the Metropolitan Municipal Association success. 
[t has the City on its side, because it has prudently left the 
City alone, and has not proposed to amend it; and it is even 
said that some members of the Corporation have gone so far 
as to propose that a sum of £5,000 should be voted to each 
borough for the purpose of promoting the objects of the Associa- 
tion. Our only regret is that, in the appeal it is about to 
make to the Government to give effect to its object by immediate 
legislation, it will not have the good fortune of seeing at the 
Home Office a more able secretary of that department than 


Mr. Walpole, 





| thoroughbred horses in the Park. 
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A NEW PROFESSION. 





In times like the present, when even the actual necessaries 
of life are extremely dear, when every occupation by which 
men can earn their bread is full to overflowing, and when every 
vacancy in public or private offices has two or three scores of 
candidates seeking to fill the situation, there is some comfort in 
knowing that what the French would call a “new industry ” 
has sprung up in the midst of us. Two or three years ago, if 
a man had outlived the kindness of his friends, exhausted the 
generosity of his relatives, and tired out the patience of his 
creditors—if he had obtained a Government appointment and 
been dismissed from it, got into a merchant’s office, and heen 
told that his absence would be more acceptable than his presence, 
held a commission in the army, and been obliged to sell out, 
been afloat as a naval officer, and undergone the sentence of 
cashiering—if, in short, he had tried any or all of the usual walks 
of life, and had invariably lost his way and his honour in cach, 
he ended by becoming a promoter of companies, and generally 
made money, although, as a rule, he spent what he made quicker 
than he earned it. The profession was a new one, and at first 
there were comparatively few who tried it. All the capital 
required was a good suit of clothes, a fair stock of impadence, 
a smattering of business knowledge, a capacity for invention, a 
bold face and a cool manner, either when telling a falsehood or 
economizing the truth, and the friendship of some unscrupulous 
sixth-rate attorney. With these qualifications and helps, few 
men went in for the occupation of promoter, without becoming 
rich in a shorttime. One success ledto another. The greater 
the swindle that had been “ floated” into public acceptance, 
the easier was it to concoct a still greater and bolder fraud. It 
is just about three years ago since the members of this profes- 
sion were in their greatest prosperity. What a merry Christmas 
to them was that of 1863; what brave clothes they wore; what 
large balances they had at their bankers; what snug, well- 
furnished houses they had at Sydenham or Surbiton; how 
well attired were their wives and daughters; what pleasant 
anticipations they had of future business in their own peculiar 
line. But, alas, for the fleeting happiness of all things human! 
The trade got overstocked. Men without genius, and barely 
able to concoct a proper prospectus, sprang into commercial 
existence, and their very manifest shortcomings cast discredit 
on the calling. So long ago as the spring of 1864, promoters 
of companies began to be looked upon with distrust. It was 
true that even then—and until the autumn vacation of that 
year—some excellent strokes of business in the joint-stock 
company limited line were done, but they were much fewer, 
and very much further between than formerly. Still the 
season was not altogether an unprofitable one, and many 
promoters passed a jolly day at that year’s Derby, and won or 
lost money upon the victory of Blair Athol. With the 
resumption of business after the long vacation of 1864, the 
real downfall of the profession commenced. Small, insignifi- 
cant short-lived companies, had cast such discredit upon the 
business of promoting, and sundry exposures here and there 
had made most of the public so wary, that it was evident 
the occupation was at a great discount in general estimation. 
The few promoters who were wise, retired upon their earnings ; 
the many who were foolish attempted to start other new con- 
cerns, in which they failed, and lost their money as quickly as 
they had gained it. Some half-dozen or so of their number 
were still fortunate, and managed, even at the eleventh hour, 
to float out of dock large vessels like “ Overend, Gurney, & 
Co., Limited,” “The Agra and Masterman’s Bank,” and a few 
other first-class “ paying ” concerns. But these were exceptions 
to the general rule. Here and there, under the new denomt- 
nation of “ Financial Agents,” some of the old hands in the “ pro- 
motion” line were occasionally recognised, but the great mass 
of them slunk down into the poverty and obscurity from which 
they had sprung, and, for the last twelve months or more, 
although both in the Sheriff’s-officers and Scotland-yard 
meaning of the word, many of them have been “ wanted,” very 
few, indeed, have been found in their old haunts, and the search 
after them has been generally given up as a mere waste ol 
time. 

But the saying that the king never dies, appears to hold 
good with commercial talent of a peculiar nature. Men who 
possess it are often under a cloud, but they almost invariably 
emerge brighter than ever. They fail as commission agents, 
and reappear as “highly respectable mercantile firms; ” they 
go through the Bankruptcy Court as petty shopkeepers, and 
spring into trading life again as wholesale warehousemen; 1? 
December they are inmates of Whitecross-street, and before 
the Ascot week have their coats made by Poole, and drive 
In short, as the French 
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said of Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, they never know 
when they have lost the battle, but invariably return to the 
struggle for life when everybody else believed them to be 
defeated. This time—that is, since the collapse, in 1865-66, 
of so much of their precious work—most men thought they 
had seen the last of the promoting race, but it would appear 
that we were all mistaken. They retired, but only to spring the 
farther, and are now on the stage again as the destroyers, not 
the builders up, of existing joint-stock undertakings. As yet, 
their new occupation has no specific name by which it is gene- 
rally known, and therefore the gallant-hearted band can only 
be described by their works, which we shall endeavour to do 
bya recent lawsuit, which will in some measure illustrate our 
meaning. 

On Saturday last, the 8th instant, Vice-Chancellor Sir John 
Stuart delivered judgment on a petition which had been pre- 
sented for the winding-up of the “ Albion Bank, Limited.” It 
appears that the petitioner in this matter held but ten shares 
in the concern, and had made an affidavit containing allega- 
tions, which, if true, might have supported a case for an order 
to wind-up the bank. 
the part of the directors, which the Vice-Chancellor declared 
was “ unequivocal,” and “ referred to documents which were 
of a most satisfactory kind.” It was shown in the course of 
the proceedings that “‘in the copy of the petition served upon 
the bank there was a blank where the petitioner’s name should 
have been inserted. The bank therefore did not at first know 
who the petitioner was.” 
petition were shown to be without the slightest foundation, 
and therefore an order was very properly made that it “be 
dismissed with costs to be paid by the petitioner to all parties 
who appeared on the petition,” and a more just sentence was 
never delivered in any English court of law. 

Here, then, we have an instance of the working—happily 
this time without the results desired by the worker—of this 
new profession. In the case of the Albion Bank, as in dozens 
of other like petitions which daily come before the Courts, the 
petitioner was, no doubt, either one of the new craft, or the 
tool of one of the fraternity. Given at the present day 
any joint-stock company, no matter how respectable, and on 
it the destroyer—the ex-promoter—will pounce. Whenever 
he has settled on what concern he will strike, he finds a 
solicitor as eager for gain as himself, and to these two is then 
joined an accountant, equally anxious to turn a penny, whether 
honestly or not. The destroyer petitions, the attorney draws 
up the documents, the accountant bides his time for future 
action. In many cases—indeed in most—so frightened are 
both shareholders and directors at the very name of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, that they offer little or no resistance to the 
petition for winding up; and those that do oppose are generally 





“squared” by an undertaking which secures them a share of | 
With affidavits strongly drawn up for the | 
| have been otherwise. 


the future spoil. 
dissolution of the concern, and very weak, if any, resistance to 
the same, the Court has but one course to pursue; it orders 
the winding-up of the company. 
“making matters pleasant ” to somebody, the accountant inva- 
riably gets named liquidator of the company. If any oppo- 
sition is offered to his appointment, the party who puts it 
forward is also “squared” behind the scenes. Once the cards 
are in the liquidator’s hands, the game begins, and what a jolly 
game it is. The attorney is named solicitor to the winding-up, 
and is thus secured for very little trouble a respectable income 
for the next two or three years. To him fall in all the sweets 
of “ writs,” which multiply most wonderfully as the winding-up 
work goes on. It is true that he has to pay out of these a 
large percentage to the destroyer, but as the latter loves nothing 
half so well as cash down, a compromise is made, a respectably 
figured cheque is drawn out, and the destroyer goes on his 
Way rejoicing, to bestow the same attentions on some other 
joint-stock concern. The accountant—official liquidator—has 
also to fee him, and handsomely; but as the job is worth from 
£1,000 to £3,000, and even more, he can well afford to 
pay something substantial out of his not very hardly-earned 
money, and so the worthy trio are mutually satisfied. But itis 
not every one who can work as a company-destroyer with the 
certainty of gaining in the profession. To do so, no small 
amount of knowledge as regards the ground of operation is 
requisite. He must know that the directors are tired of their 
office, and the shareholders more or less frightened at being 
obliged to retain in their possession what they cannot at the 
present time sell without serious loss. Nay, he must, to some 
extent, be a shareholder himself, although a very small risk in 
the concern will suffice. If he objects to this, or if his name is 
better known than trusted in the City, he gets some needy 
shareholder—for “ a consideration,” of course—to let him make 





It was, however, met by an affidavit on | 


The several allegations of the , 


By some happy means of | 








use of his name. And thus it is that at the present day many 
joint-stock companies, which are perfectly legitimate under- 
takings—and which could with little cost be upheld until 
better times come round—are sacrificed to that lust of gain, 
which is a distinguishing mark of the new profession and its 
allies. The uninitiated may ask why, as the solicitor and the 
accountant are the chief gainers by these windings-up, the two 
worthies do not act without the help or the services of the 
destroyer—why should they divide the spoils amongst three, 
which they might participate in without a third? The solution 
of this problem lies in the fact that it would never do for 
“highly respectable professional men” to lend their names 
towards helping on the dirty work which has to be gone 
through before matters are ready for presentation in the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court. The destroyer—the member of the new 
profession—is the sportsman, the others are but the powder 
and shot, with which, when the proper time comes, he will 
bring down his game. Before he is ready for them, a great 
deal of rascality has to be got through. ‘This man has to be 
bought over, that one to be befooled and “ sold”; undertakings 
have to be given to secure all who agree not to oppose the 
robbery a certain amount of the plunder. ‘These amounts, and 
how and when they are to be paid, all require time to settle, 
and time is just what lawyers and accountants, if they have any 
business at all, cannot afford to squander unless upon a 
certainty. The destroyer has the peculiar knowledge and his 
colleagues the money and the legal experience. It is true that 
he could not work without them when the time for action 
arrived; but it is as certain they could not act without him in 
getting the harvest ripe for the sickle. 

But what of the general body of shareholders ? How comes it 
that they do not resist the attempt to destroy their property P 
The fact is that, scattered over London and the kingdom in 
general, they are not in a position to combine together for any 
purpose, and are in consequence almost entirely at the mercy of a 
few unprincipled adventurers, all keen for gain, in the metropolis. 
These, as is their nature, fatten on the misfortunes of their 
fellow men. If amongst the shareholders there are a few ready 
and willing to resist a petition for the winding-up of the com- 
pany in which they have embarked money, they generally stand 
alone, or have not leisure or means of getting at the others in 
time to do any good. Why should Messrs. A, B, and OC, 
separately or together, risk the expense and trouble of an oppo- 
sition, when such ought to be equally and jointly borne by 
Messrs. D, E, F, G, and all the rest of their body ? Then there 
is the difficulty where to find individual shareholders, how to 
get the time to correspond with them, to ascertain whether 
they will contribute to the legal expenses, or whether they have 
the means of doing so—all these are real obstacles, almost 
insurmountable to men who have their own affairs to attend to, 
and are hindrances which of course greatly help the designs of 
the destroyer. Inthe case of the Albion Bank it seems to 
The shareholders of that concern are 
said to be chiefly London men of business, the defence of their 
property was put into the hands of a highly respectable legal 
firm not given to sleep or to blunder, and so they gained their 
cause as they deserved. But in the vast majority of similar 
cases the great body of shareholders only know of their mis- 
fortune when, if they chance to read the legal reports of the 
Times, they observe that “in re such a Company limited, the 
Vice-Chancellor granted an order for winding up,” and Mr, 
“ So-and-So was appointed official liquidator.” The fiat has gone 
forth ; some hundreds of individuals are ruined, and a score or 
two of families placed in the greatest difficulties. But what of 
that? Every one mast eat; and is not this consummation of 
fraud profitable to our old friends the former promoters, who 
now belong to the new profession P 


THE POLICE CONSCIENCE. 

In its own way, and its own place, india-rubber is a very 
admirable and useful material ; there are some things, however, 
that we wish made of sterner stuff. A willow wand for an 
Alpen-stock, a sheet of brown paper to stop a leak, are poor 
makeshifts: so when we must place trust in any man, or 
body of men, and that not as a casual and infrequent thing, 
but habitually and day by day, we look in the man or men 80 
trusted for a conscience not of india-rabber. Steel, bright and 
rizid, is your true metal here. If those who are chosen to guard 
our lives, and honour, and property, be to any considerable extent 
unfaithful, or themselves disturbers of the public security, the 
first and most lowly-vaunted benefit of our complex and costly 
social scheme is no more than a name. We plume ourselves 
on the increased safety which has grown up with our na‘ioral 
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wealth and our political freedom, and we are rudely wakened 


from our somewhat Utopian speculations by discovering that | 


we are at the mercy of any policeman who chooses to perjure 
himself, and that perjury seems quite a matter-of-course concern 
with some members of the force. We have been led to these 
considerations by the recent remarkable cases in which police- 
men, with everything in their favour, were convicted of having 
committed wilful and deliberate perjury in the first transaction, 
and unlawful violence in the second. We do not mean to 
generalize hastily from these, but we have good reason for 
believing them to be, in a measure, typical instances of vices in 
in our protective force which are neither rare nor moderate in 
their manifestations. The ugly fact that the guardians of the 
public peace are prone to violence and to lying is not com- 
forting; still we ought not, indeed we cannot, shirk it—we must 
face it and measure it, if we mean to remedy it. It is a worse 
peril for us than any amount of incompetence or neglect. 
Everybody knows, or thinks he knows, the policeman of 
common life—a stout, smooth-faced, not over civil fellow, with 
a half-military air, distracting to nursery-maids, and a quite 
peculiar swagger. Can you suspect this quiet preserver of 
order, who shows so much good-tempered firmness in dispersing 
that pestering knot of gamins before your eyes, of brutality or 
treachery? Absurd. The worst you can impute to him are 
the peccadillos, which Leech’s pencil have inseparably linked 
to the heroes of helmet and baton, a mild Don-Juanism among 
housemaids, and a sly penchant for edibles at the area gate. 
But this confidence may be woefully dispelled if you encounter 
the policeman, not in the broad daylight when irreproachable 
witnesses may be near, but in the hours of the night when the 
“gentle shepherd” stalks along his beat unmolested in his 
dominion, ‘Then, you had better pause and think twice before 
you interfere with him or criticise his acts. If you are rash 
enough to do so, your doom is sealed. Everything is against 
you; not to speak of your antagonist’s oath and circumstantial 
story, the magistrate is but too like to “ postulate””—as 
Mr, Hannay would phrase it—a lack of sobriety in your acts 
in the small hours, and to set down the pugnacity and insolence 
which the aggrieved officer calmly attributes to you, to the 
potency of your friend’s champagne. In all likelihood you are 
mildly warned by the Bench, and let off with a light fine, as a 
first offence. In this unpleasant way you change your view 
of the merits of X 109, and his fellows, running probably into 
the opposite extreme of unjust and wholesale condemnation. 
The vice which most frequently brings on collisions between 
individuals and the police, is undoubtedly cruelty. There are 
few who have not seen instances enough in their time of this. 
Now it is difficult to trace it to its source. The wife-beatings 
and child-beatings and brutal quarrels of some among the 
labouring class, is the direct result of a life of hardship which 
blunts the feelings, and abolishes that horror at the infliction 
of pain, which is a noble and useful part of our nature. Lo 
immitior, quia toleraverat was the judgment of Tacitus on a 
man who had risen to high command from the ranks, and tho 
concise and pregnant sentence points out the source of brutality 
in policemen as well as in soldiers, and navvies, and coal- 
whippers. ‘The policeman, too, is often called on by his duty 
to inflict physical pain, and even more frequently to cause 
mental anguish. Suffering themselves often, and inflicting 
pain often, use soon renders them callous, and their position 
gives but too many opportunities of being cruel with impunity. 
Nearly everybody can remember some instance of savage violence 
on the part of some six-foot-three policeman to some wretched 
woman or boy; and during the Hyde-park riots brutalities were 
committed, absolutely without cause, by the forces of Scotland- 
yard, which have gone far to make them hated of the people, 
and so to incapacitate them for preserving the public peace. 
When one witnesses an act of insolent and cowardly tyranny 
thus committed, the first and natural impulse is to interfere to 
check the official scoundrel, or, as he will afterwards term it, 
“to molest him in the discharge of his duty.” Nothing more 
futile and dangerous could be done. The bully is probably 
stout, and is certainly armed with a weapon that is not to be 
trifled with; he can no doubt bring up a couple of his fellows 
to help in securing the rash intruder, who will be left to kick his 
heels in the cold and not very cleanly company of the lock-up, and 
curse his ill-omened chivalry. But this is not the worst. The 
morning comes, to the delight of the accused, certain not only 
of vindicating his own innocence, but of punishing the guilty. 
But he reckons without his host. The Court audibly titters at 
the battered appearance of the culprit. “ Evidently a degraded 
young man,” mutters the magistrate, whose stern eye bent on 
the unhappy prisoner cows and dismays him. With delibera- 
tion and an impressive air of stolid honesty, X 109 gives his 
evidence, and through a sort of tingling hum the voice of that 
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efficient officer reaches the accused. He hears “ drunk and 
disorderly,” “tried to knock me down with a paving-stone.” 
“his language was shocking, your worship,” and so on. Per. 
haps the victim keeps quiet and yields to the current; more 
likely, he interrupts the officer’s placid flow of fiction and getg 
a reprimand for his pains, with a hint that he is hardly sober 
yet. Then up starts X 110 to corroborate his comrade in the 
excellent little narrative which they had composed. “’Fore God! 
they are both in a tale,” remarks Dogberry, and listens with 
unconcealed impatience to the angry remonstrance and counter. 
charge of the accused. Then observing that he really cannot 
listen to these vague charges brought in so improper a tone 
against two officers of excellent character, the magistrate pro- 
ceeds to make moral reflections on the enormity of being drunk 
and disorderly at two in the morning, and the disgrace of such 
“an unprovoked attack” on the police by “any one calling 
himself a gentleman.” Finally the victim pays his fine and 
departs crestfallen, pierced by a triumphant glance from 
X 109. 

This is the ordinary course of what is termed justice in 
police-courts when the police are concerned; and by these 
ungrounded charges the dishonest members of “the force” 
make up for lack of vigilance or integrity in other respects, 
It is unfortunately known to most of us, that a policeman in a 
noted garotting-ground during the night is an anomaly which 
the force would be sorry to sanction, so that the belated town 
traveller, returning from business or pleasure after midnight, 
must either ruin himself in cabs, or run the risk of having his 
neck broken by the impact of a stalwart ticket-of-leave man. 
At these hours the active and intelligent X 109 is engaged in 
recruiting the inner man in some surreptitious “ night-public,” 
where he is regarded with reverence and fear. ‘ Summat ’ot,” 
for which the force on principle decline to pay, consoles him for 
the dangers you run from his friend Bill Sykes, whom he will 
perhaps secure one day when a sufficiently tempting reward is 
offered for his apprehension. ‘Then our official protector has 
his friends and foes in the fair sex; towards some he is stern, 
towards others lenient—people will say, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. At all events, a close observer will see that X 109 
treats the “ unfortunate” class by no means with impartiality. 
Some may plunder and drag off their prey, may disturb the 
neighbourhood with drunkenness and obscenity, yet X 109 
looks on unmoved; with others, he does not hesitate to 
enforce the mandate, “ Move on,” with a gentle reminder from 
his baton. With the cabbies, as a rule, X 109 is on good 
terms ; but sometimes he will be down on these, too, to keep 
his hand in, as, indeed, he will on everybody. If you charge 
a cabman with insolence or dishonesty, and call X 109 as a 
witness, he will certainly give his evidence for you, but it is 
just as likely as not that he will not be contented to adhere to 
your unvarnished tale. He will evolve from his own imagina- 
tion what the culprit might or ought to have said and done, 
and with the preface, “ his language was shocking, your 
worship,” will unfold a flowery fiction, beside which your bold 
narrative looks quite silly. This he does to keep his hand in, 
but when one has once foand out the trick it rather tends to 
make one feel insecure. “Whether it be the Celtic element in 
“the force” that supplies all the imagination, or that it is 
communicated with the helmet, we cannot say; but we are 
certain that it is very necessary that these practices should be 
put an end to. It may be, as the leading journal says, that 
we pay the men too poorly for hard and responsible work ; if 
so, let us pay them better. At any cost, let us get a police 
force that we can trust, with consciences of something less 
pliant than india-rubber. 


THE SHOWS OF THE CATTLE WEEK. 


Ovr friends from the country, who come up to town in the 
interest of agriculture and cattle-breeding, are taken good care of 


this week, The music-halls strengthen their programmes. The 
“comic talent” of the company is doubled, and more dancers 
laid on, songs of a bucolic turn are invented, and the jokes 
are widened to suit the broadest provincial humour. Supper- 
houses prepare for the genial invasion, and butchers find it 
hard to meet the demand for kidneys. The number of people 
who stare into shop windows is largely increased, the "busses 
ure crowded, the dining-rooms ring with Yorkshire, with Scoted, 
and with Somerset acvents, and the Londoner, pure an 1 simple, 
is almost elbowed from his accustomed haunts. ‘To commence 
at Islington itself, merry Islington at this season, we fin |, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Hall, that the recr ‘ative tastes 
of the multitude are not unprovided for. With a view to the 
fitness of things, which does them great credit, th show gentry 
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————— 


of this neighbourhood approach the natural instinct of their 
patrons with a bait constructed on philosophic principles. A 
man who is keenly alive to the points of a pig, for instance, 
and who has refreshed himself with the sight and presence of 
those agreeable animals for an hour or so in the Agricultural 
Hall, steps out and finds himself opposite another exhibition. 
This is the show of a monster pig, a pig large enough to be, 
as it were, a host, and equal to a litter of those in the 
recognised institution. An illuminated picture gives us an 
idea of his proportions. It represents him about the size of 
the Great Hastern ; and the better to impress the bulk, a pig 
of normal proportions is placed beside him, just as a tender 
was always placed next the big ship in the representations of 
that vessel. He is also in a manner an international pig, as 
the natives of various countries are dispersed around him in 
different attitudes of admiration and wonder. A guardsman 
is trying to look over his back, but is only able to get his helmet 
to that tremendous elevation. A further placard announces 
“ He must be seen to be believed.” As the sum of one penny 
is only asked to behold this wonder, the show is quickly filled, 
and our country friend is gratified with the sight of an immense 
brute lying in a heap of straw, with scarce life enough, appa- 
rently, to blink his sunken eyes and send an occasional twitch 
through his frame. Emerging into the gaslight, and walking 
further on he might be attracted by a gentleman shouting to 
a group of gaping rustics that the “ great Hafrican lion, Sir 
William Wallace, was now on view. The great Hafrican lion, 
gents, the largest, strongest, and most ferocious lion in 
Europe. Admission, only one penny. Halso the crocodile o’ the 
Nile, with ’is native attendant.” Sir William Wallace, the 
lion, who had, it would appear, entered into competition with 
all the other lions in Europe, is cooped in a wire cage, and, on 
the whole, is not of extravagant dimensions. He makes up for 
his shortcomings in this particular, however, by growling con- 
tinuously, and at one time evokes the enthusiasm of his keeper 


by a yell which is regarded by the proprietors as fortunate, | 


inasmuch as they rush to the door of the show and invite the 
attention of the public to this manifestation of ability. “The lion 
now roars, gents; the lion, SirWilliam Wallace, now roars, and in 
five minutes the lion, gents, will ’ave ’is supper.” The exhibitor 
makes a hit here by holding up the reeking shin of an ox, and 
brandishing it as a proof that Sir William Wallace will duly 
receive his refreshment. The crocodile is inclosed in a migno- 
nette box so covered with wire that he is barely distinguishable. 
His utter impassiveness suggests that the crocodile is, in fact, 
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of humour with an enthusiasm which almost suggests a technical 
sympathy with the occasion and the subject of it:— 


“We squeeze a throat an’ the job is done, 
An’ it’s a cryin’ shame 
That bobbies vill sometime come in the vay 
An’ spile our leetle game,”’ 


This elegant verse forms the chorus, and is applauded again 
and again, a fiddle, a cornet, and a piano acccompanying, while 
the singer performs a sort of Dodger dance to emphasize the 
sentiment. 

In London proper our country cousin of another order hears 
the chimes of midnight. He is not all surrendered to the 
fascination of short-horns. He regales himself with the 
“ Flying Scud,” revels in the liberal burlesque, or drifts into a 
huge temple of entertainment in Leicester-square. Here he 
finds what he calls “life.” He is not yet equal to sifting the 
cad from the gentleman, and he knows not that the young men 
so agreeable to the painted ladies of this resort belong to the 
former tribe. Our country friend meets his country friends and 
they talk over the bucolic triumphs and the wonders of the 
town. Where shall they go next? Tosupper, of course. At 
the supper-room, rendered as famous by Thackeray as the 
“Cock” has been by Tennyson, due provision has been made 
for the Cattle Show week. An elastic Signor, who appears to 
have been subjected to the operation which a boned turkey 
undergoes, is specially engaged for the festival. This individual, 
at first sight, would seem to have determined on turning him- 
self inside out, and to have resolved on removing the obstacles 
by which nature prevents a gentleman from wearing his 
head between his shins, and he succeeds to a miracle, setting 
the feat to music at the same time. He makes his supper in 
a rather eccentric fashion. Sticking a-fork in his heel, he 
brings his leg over his head (standing on his hands), and 
manages to put the fork into a piece of bread placed within a 
few inches of his mouth. He is a success, the elastic Signor, 
and deserves the applause which greets him. Our ern | 
cousin by this time has some nourishment brought him, whic 
he does not despatch after the fashion he has witnessed, and, 
after the consumption of which, he goes home if he knows what 
is best for him. 

Such are a few of the humours of the Cattle Show week ; 
and, supposing any gentleman, through curiosity, indulging in 


| the round of amusements we have endeavoured to describe, 


stuffed, and a quantity of dust having apparently settled on | 
his back, together with even a suspicion of cobwebs about the | 


the interior of his residence, our country friends call upon the 
“native attendant ” (a nigger street mumper) to “ stir him up.” 
This the native attendant declines to do. 

“ Sayer’s mooseeum, genelem, Sayer’s mooseeum. ’Ere we ’ave 
the merman o’ the deep, the sheep with six legs, the champion 
bull-dog, Dudley, and the ’Gyptian tarrier, bred by the 
Bashaw! No deception, genelem, and no time lost! ’Ow 


did you like it, sir?” (this to a person coming from the sights), | 


“Very much, I thank you. The genelem liked it very much.” 


The merman is a Japanese monkey-fish with a salmon termina- | 


tion. The champion bull-dog, Dudley, is a handsome brute of 
his kind, and the exhibitor enlarges on Dudley with much 
eloquence, to which Dudley assents with a short affirmative 
bark, Removing a blanket, the showman displays the “ ’Gyp- 
tian tarrier,” who looks exceedingly like a shaven cur, and 
whose connection with that mysterious fanctionary, the Bashaw 
of Egypt, is more than problematical. The sheep with six 
legs stands on four, and has two for his own private amuse- 
ment. “’E is lively an’ active in his ‘abits, genelem, and 
generally free an’ easy.” After this panegyric on the sheep 
with six legs, our country friend is ushered out and left to 
ponder on the character of the mutton so extravagantly furnished 
with limbs. A belief appears to obtain in the neighbourhood 
that exhausted nature can be best supported on eel-pies. 
Dozens of shops advertise eel-pies, and they all seem crowded. 
Eel-pies washed down with ginger-beer must be a delicious and 
Wholesome refreshment. We suppose that the Birmingham 
Pig, the lion Wallace, and the dog Dudley are specially brought 
forward for the edification of Hodge, who tends his master’s 
prize cattle, but Hodge’s own proprietor is not allowed to lan- 
guish for want of enjoyment. Sam Codlings’ Music-Hall 


loudly invites his patronage, and Sam Codlings’ establishment 
is filled to overflowing. A renowned comic singer occupies 
the stage, and amidst a reek of tobacco-smoke, punch, and vile 
Cigars, sings a song descriptive of the pleasures of garrotting 
habited in appropriate costume. The moral tone of this ditty 
is, to say the least of it, questionable, and there are several 
individuals among the audience who receive the following piece 





and winding up with, say a Welsh rarebit, who can tell what 
visions of lions devouring toasted cheese, of six-legged sheep 
ridden by a comic singer and pursuing a Birmingham pig of 
several tons weight, may not gallop through his brain and 
recall the adventures of the evening with the force of a 
caricature and the horrors of nightmare P 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





France is to have an army of 1,232,215 trained soldiers, 
Such is the main conclusion at which the commission presided 
over by the Emperor has arrived—a conclusion sufficiently 
tremendous to excite the minds of the most thoughtless in 
these days of change, of menace, and of armed expectancy. This 
gigantic force is to be thus organized :—Active army, 417,483 
soldiers ; reserve of the first ban, 212,373; reserve of the second 
ban, the same; National Guard Mobile, 389,980. The duration 
of service in the active army and in the reserve is fixed at six 
years (a year less than at present), and the liberated soldiers 
count three years in the National Guard Mobile. The reserve 
of the first ban will remain at the disposition of the Minister 
of War, even in time of peace, for reinforcing the effective 
of the regiments whenever necessary; but the reserve of 
the second ban cannot be called out except in time of war, 
and by a decree of the Emperor. With respect to the 
National Guard, the Monitewr, in its summary ot the plan, 
states that it will be “ formed of the soldiers of the active army, 
of those of the reserve who have terminated their CONG’, and of 
the exonerated, and will only be called out by virtue of a special 
law, or, in the absence of the Corps Législatif, by an Imperial 
decree, which will be converted into law the following session. 
The National Guard Mobile will cost the State little, because 
it will be composed in great part of men thoroughly exercised, 
The service in ordinary times will be 
scarcely anything, for it will in great part comprehend — 
old soldiers who will no longer need to be bound to a painful 
and will be freed in time of peace from all 
The men of the National Guard Mobile 
r themselves 


clothed, and equipped. 


apprenticeship, 
irksome obligation. 
will henceforth in time of peace be able to conside 
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as liberated from the burden of the conscription.” Such are 
the chief heads of the plan, which is undoubtedly of a nature 
to cause the other Continental Powers to feel somewhat uneasy, 
and to make Frenchmen themselves ask to what the nation is 
tending, when the whole adult male population are thus required 
to qualify themselves for the practice of arms. The Moniteur 
says that the project (while only slightly increasing the charges 
of the budget) secures the country against invasion, and 
“consecrates that grand principle of equality, that all owe the 
country their service in time of war,” instead of abandoning 
to a part of the people the duty of defending the land. 
Whether the new plan be an improvement or not, it is very certain 
that the French people have to thank the Prussian military 
successes of last summer for its existence. 





THe Hungarian Diet is about to commence its discussion of 
the Address to the Emperor, setting forth the views of the 
national representatives on the relations of the Kingdom to the 
Empire. This Address states that the last Royal rescript does 
not allay the apprehensions of the Hungarians, as the imme- 
diate re-establishment of the Constitution has not been granted ; 
and it demands that this shall be done forthwith, and that 
political offenders shall be amnestied. “That part of the 
Royal rescript,” says the Address, “ which refers to the common 
affairs of Austria and Hungary, and to the draft of the com- 
mittee of fifteen, can only be discussed when the Diet is in a 
position to consider the whole constitutional scheme, and to 
pass resolutions in reference thereto.” One passage in the 
Address is remarkably plain-spoken, while preserving all the 
dignity of a representative and responsible Assembly :— 
“There are situations in the life of nations which can never 
be maintained without danger. Such is the case when the 


internal affairs of a nation have been unsettled for a long | 


period. Always dangerous, such a position of things is in the 
present day particularly perilous, when we are threatened by 
great European questions calculated to produce serious com- 


plications. Our own affairs, and those of the Empire generally, | 


are not so completely set in order that we could calmly meet 
all the emergencies that might arise: foreign complications 
might reach us by some unforeseen incident.” This is the 
language of men who feel their strength, and are not likely 
to abuse it. The Deak party—the party of moderation—is 


again in the ascendant, and it becomes every day more evident | 


that the Imperial Government has no choice but to yield, or 
provoke the most serious issues. Hungary does not seek to 
sever her old connection with the Hapsburgs if the Hapsburgs 
are willing to do justice. But recent events have given her 
the command of the situation, and it is evident that she means 
to take advantage of it. 


Kine Georce of Hanover, who had little stomach for the 
fight with Prussia in the days of June and July, is now circu- 
lating a flying sheet—the term sounds cruelly ironical—among 
the officers and men of his army (whose allegiance he has by no 
means renounced, as was stated a short time back), calling 
upon them to remain true to their colours, and promising that, 
in “a year or two hence”’—he forbears from fixing the precise 
date—he will call them to arms, and, according to the state- 
ment of a J'imes correspondent, will “lead them on in his own 
royal person to deal the decisive blow for King and country.” 
A similar appeal has been made to the people generally. But 
the people do not seem at the present time to be very well 
inclined to listen to it. That there is a certain amount of 
disaffection and resistance to Prussian rule, which the ex-King 
by his agents is doing his best to foster, is certain; but it 
appears to be confined to the nobility, and to those other 
classes who had an immediate interest in the preservation of 
the former court and separate government. The mass of the 
people are probably disposed to accept the new order of things 
quietly, if without enthusiasm. They probably see that their 
position will be much more important as an integral part of a 
strong North German State than as subjects of a little king- 
dom, of no great dignity at any time, and especially ignominious 
in days when little kingdoms are quite out of fashion, and 
when their tendency is to merge themselves in first-class 
monarchies, representing aggregations of analogous nation- 
alities. It is impossible, however, not to condemn the high- 
handed action of the Prussian Government. The Hanoverian 
King Saving, very naturally, refused to surrender the public 
moneys which he took with him on his flight, Prussia has 
seized on his private property, and confiscated the whole of it. 
One can hardly expect the King of Hanover to acknowledge 
the title of his enemy to the public moneys of the State he has 








appropriated ; and to punish him for that refusal is like giving 
another kick to a man already down. ° 





As we anticipated was not improbable, the story of the 
Cretan patriots besieged in the convent of Arcadia having 
blown themselves up rather than submit to the Turks, turns 
out to be substantially true, though the number of killed and 
wounded seems to have been overstated. The convent had 
recently been the head-quarters of the insurgents, on account 
of its great strength; and its capture by the Turks after the 
explosion has given at least a temporary check to the revolt, 
On the other hand, the influence on the population of so splendid 
a piece of heroism is likely to be very great. Acts such ag 
this are the tests of a nation’s sincerity and endurance, and of 
its power to maintain the rights which it asserts. It will not 
be surprising if we find that the Cretan insurrection receives 
a new impulse from the sacrifice at Arcadia; though it is 
difficult to see how the patriots are to succeed, unless, as we 
have before observed, they obtain powerful foreign assistance. 
Greece is in a ferment, and volunteer legions are being formed, 
at which the Government connives. But Greece by herself 
can do very little against Turkey. The hope probably is, that 
if Athens and Constantinople come to blows, other Powers will 
step in. 





Maxriiiian has not yet arrived in Europe, and that negative 
fact is almost the only thing that is really known about him. 
Probably he has not even left Mexico. According to the New 
York telegrams, he was at Orizaba at the last advices, but 
was not exercising any Official functions. The Paris Moviteur 
also places him at Orizaba, but says that nothing is known of 
his ulterior intentions. Though he may not have formally 
abdicated, there can be no doubt that he has done so in effect ; 
and it seems not unlikely that he is under some degree of 
compulsion from the French army, which prevents him leaving 
the distracted land that has been such a misery to him. In 
the meanwhile, Marshal Bazaine is concentrating his troops, 
with a view to their embarkation for France. Twenty trans- 


| ports will be employed in this service; and the United States’ 


Government is said to be satisfied that the Emperor Napoleon's 
soldiers will all have left Mexico by the end of the year, 
although we find the Moniteur speaking of March as the period 
for the final evacuation. The attempt to set up a Transatlantic 
Empire is the only mistake of serious magnitude which Louis 
Napoleon has made during his eighteen years of rule; and it 
is fortunate for him that he is able to back out of it on such 
easy terms. 





Wuen Ireland is disturbed, the French papers are generally 


_ “down upon us” rather sharply, and pay us back a good deal 


of the bitter criticism and unpleasant advice with which, it 
must be admitted, we are always ready when the Continental 
Governments ‘are pressing severely on their disaffected. The 
Opinion Nationale accuses us of subjecting Ireland toa system 
of terrorism which the facts of the case do not justify. A 
state of siege is described as existing throughout the island, 
and the guarantees of individual liberty are suspended. Such 
a system, it is argued, could hardly be understood even during 
a civil war in the face of an armed people; and we are exhorted 
to adopt a policy of reparation and reconciliation, and to seek 
a remedy for evils, only too real, in other directions than those 
of arbitrariness and persecution. This, no doubt, is very good 
advice, and we have no right to complain of a foreign critic 
being more alive to the abstract demands of right and justice 
than to the immediate difficulties of the moment. We who 
have flamed so much indignation on French Imperialists, on 
Austrians, on Russians, on Prussians, on Spaniards, and on 
Turks, must not be surprised if we are told that we have a 
rebel in our own house whom we can only manage by 
coercing. But the French Liberal papers, out of con- 
sideration for free England, hold their tongues about 
Ireland; and this moves the angry scorn of La Patrice, which 
exclaims :— 

“The Cretans are to be pitied because the Turks require them to 
respect the laws; but the [rish are undeserving of consideration, 
seeing that it is Englard that arrests them, sends them to gacl, or 
puts a price upon tleir heads. Ah! if a Turk dare put a price on 
the head of a Candiote insurgent! Ah! if Marshal Narvaez distri- 
buted to all the Spanish policemen the portrait of the insurgent 
Morshal, as the portrait of Stepbens is distributed! It is r plied to 
this that England is acting in self-defence. Yes, she is dele nding 
herself, but against an evil which she has created and is aggravauing j 
she is defending herself against a people to which Mr. Bright, the 
other day, was on the verge of recommending general distrust of the 
authorities and the landlords. She is right to defend herzel’; bub 
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Turkey is wrong, the Spanish Government is wrong, the Italian 
Government is wrong—at least our‘ Liberals’ have so pronounced—and 


the Dublin telegraph will continue to record in the midst of general | 


silence, ‘ Numerous arrests have been made in Ireland.’ ” 


It is impossible to deny the pungency, and in some respects 
the pertinence, of this diatribe; but it is equally impossible not 
to see that a bitter feeling towards this country gives animation 
to the writer’s style. 





Tue Fenians have roused the Orangemen, and the annual | 
address of the Grand Orange Lodge makes the novel announce- | 
ment that the present time is universally acknowledged to be | 
one of ominous excitement and alarm. But it was in similar | 
times that Orangeism arose, ‘‘and under the success that the 
Divine blessing shed upon the constitutional efforts of our fore- | 
fathers, the Government of the day were enabled to outride 
the storm, and all persistent attempts at rebellion were 
crushed.” Belfast has borne witness in recent days to the | 
affinity which Orangemen have for stormy periods, and to their ‘ 
faculty for raising a storm when there is none. That the | 
“constitutional monarchy,” to which they profess such an 
attachment, will gain by their adherence at the present time is 
more than doubtful. An Orangeman thrown upon a Fenian 
will be oil thrown upon fire; for he is the living representative 
of that past misgovernment of Ireland which, though we all 
regret it, the Grand Lodge would be only too happy to restore. | 
Its address traces the Fenian movement to the National system 
of education and to the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. | 
But how came those who drew it up to overlook the facts, | 
first, that the Roman Catholic bishops are as much opposed to | 
the National system of education as the Protestants; and | 
next, that they have not ceased to denounce the Fenian move- 
ment? ‘This, indeed, is part of the enormity of that move- | 
ment, that it is a revolt not only against the Government, but 
against all that is respectable in Irish Roman Catholicism, the | 
authority of the bishops included. 





Tue Board of Commissioners of Education in Ireland have | 
had some lively debates lately concerning the adoption of certain | 
measures recommended in Mr. Fortescue’s letter. The Com- 

missioners have been considering the propriety of paying 

clergymen to act as chaplains and religious instructors to the 

children attending the Model Schools in Marlborough-street 

and to the young men and women under training in Dublin 

for the posts of schooolmasters and schoolmistresses throughout 

Ireland. It is also contemplated to grant a money allowance 

to those candidate teachers who may prefer private lodging- 

houses to residence in the establishment under control of the 

Board. Other measures which Mr. Fortescue suggested are 

also contemplated. But the Commissioners are by no means 

unanimous in adopting any of these measures. ‘The greater 

number of them have, indeed, gladly availed themselves of the | 
opening afforded by Mr. Fortescue’s letter, but a very small | 
minority, headed by the Bishop of Derry, oppose every recom- | 
mendation of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland. The Bishop, | 
whose mildness of demeanour and gentleness of language on | 
usual occasions are remarkable, has, at these recent meetings | 
of the Commissioners, evinced a decided preference for the 

“fortiter” rather than the “suaviter” in debate. Some of | 
his expressions were so strong as to call for remonstrance on | 
the part of his colleagues ; and, indeed, the deliberations of the | 
Commissioners at one time were of a very stormy character 
under the influence of the Derry oratory. Perhaps the excel- | 
lent Bishop, who is one of the subscribers to the testimonial 

in honour of Mr. Robert Young, the poet laureate of Orange- | 
dom—lately pensioned by Lord Derby—has been studying 

the compositions of that “agricultural poet,” and has imbibed 

the “ no surrender” spirit of the Derry genius. 





Tue judgment of Sir James Wilde in the case of “ March x, 
March and Palambo,” will be a leading case in divorce law, 
for it lays down, for the first time in any authoritative form, 
the principle upon which the Court will act in dealing with an 
adulterous wife’s settled property. It cannot be too generally 
known, that while the Court grants alimony to the wife when | 
the husband has been the offending party, it can also mulct a 
guilty wife for the benefit not only of her offspring but of the | 
husband from whom she has been separated. It will do this, | 
and in the case before us it has done so, on the ground that 
where a union has been broken, and the common home aban- 
doned by the criminality of one, without the fault of the other, 


it is just that the innocent party should not, in addition to | 





| the grievous wrong done by the breach of the marriage vow, 
| be wholly deprived of the means of living on the scale to 
which he has learned to accommodate limself; for, as the 
| Judge observed, it is obviously inequitable “that funds which 
| Were intended at the time of the marriage for the use of both, 
| Should be borne off by the guilty party, and perhaps trans- 
| ferred to the hands of the adulterer as the dowry of a second 
marriage.” In the present instance, it appeared that the 
income of the husband was £260 per annum, while that of the 
wife was £1,458, making together £1,718. The Court, in the first 
| Instance, directed that £200 per annum should be set aside out of 
the wife's property for the maintenance and education of the only 
child of the marriage during his minority, and as a provision for 
him after he came of age. A further sum of £440 per annum 


| was then ordered to be paid over to the husband from the 


same fund during the joint lives of himself and his late wife ; 
so that the result of the judgment was, that out of the total 
income of £1,718, the husband got £700 and the child £200, 
while the adulterous wife retained £818 per annum, This may 
serve as an indication of the manner in which the Court is 
likely to act in Similar cases, but, of course, it does not follow 
that in every instance the income will be allotted in these pro- 
portions. Each case as it arises must, to a certain extent, be 
dealt with on its own merits. On every occasion when the 
question arises, “the relative amounts contributed by each 
party, the conduct of each, the total amount of their joint 


| Income, the relation it bears to their requirements, and the 


prospects of increased income,” will all be elements of con- 
sideration, and will, of course, influence the mode of allotment. 
Still, whatever uncertainty may be felt on that point, every 
scheming adventurer who seeks to enrich himself by the seduc- 
tion of a wealthy wife, will henceforth know that he is likely 
to be deprived of a considerable portion of the property which, 
in his eyes, constitutes her chief attraction. If we may judge 
from more than one case which has come before the Divorce 
Court, the interests of society are likely to be promoted by 


anything which makes adultery an unsafe and unprofitable 


speculation. 





Art the recent examinations for commissions in the army 
there were 31 gentlemen declared qualified for appointments 
without purchase, and 69 who have passed the ordeal to obtain 
ensigncies or cornetcies by purchase. The highest number of 
marks obtained on the former list are 9,275; the lowest, 5,680. 
In the latter list, the highest number of marks is 5,652; the 
lowest, 1,572. In any other country but England the young 
men who have obtained the higher number of marks, would 
be looked upon as the future élite of the service; and it 
would be amongst them we should look to for our future 
generals, stuff-officers, and men of renown; also, as a matter of 
course, the promotion of the 31 who had shown such great 
superiority on the examinations, would be infinitely quicker 
than that of their less accomplished or less clever colleagues, 
But unfortunately for the credit of England, exactly the con- 
trary will be the almost certain result of the respective careers 
of these gentlemen. ‘Those who go in for the harder examina- 
tions, which obtain for them commissions without purchase, 
are almost invariably the poorer men, who having once got 
into the army, must hang on many weary years, and face every 
bad climate, because they have not the wherewith to purchase 
subsequent promotion. Whereas, those who are on the lower 
list are chiefly gentlemen who know that they will have at 
command capital with which to purchase, and are therefore 


| careless what place they get so long as they get through the 


examination. No safer bet could be made than that if both 
remain long enough in the army, and the disgraceful purchase 
system is not abolished, the young man who obtained 1,572 
marks will be a major-general many years before he who has 
9,275 after his name; that is to say, if the latter ever gets 


beyond the rank of captain or major, which to a man without 
| money is almost impossible in the 


| day. 


English army at the present 
We are, however, glad to observe that the Pall Mall 


Gazette has taken up the subject of promotion by purchase in 


.and sees the utter impossibility of having a 
good army so long as it is permitted to exist. It is to be hoped 
that other journals will follow in the same groove, and help to 
remove this stain fromm the English service, making 1b as it does 


the byword of every army in Europe. 


a proper spirit 


Tug Council of University College were again occupied on 
Saturday last with the question of Mr. Martineau’s candidature 
for the chair of Mental Philosophy in the College. With the 


exception of the venerable president, Lord Brougham, and one 


other gentleman absent from illn 





»38, every member was present. 
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called him a scoundrel, proceeded by striking him two violent 
blows in the face, knocking him down and rendering him 
almost insensible, then promised to kill him at the first oppor- 
tunity, and concluded with the apparently unnecessary remark, 
“It’s not a paper war we'll have, but a bloody war—a war to 
the knife.” For this, the biologist was by the Douglas magis- 
trates required to find sureties for six months—a sentence 
strangely out of proportion to the brutality of the assault. 


On last Sunday there died, at 37, Barnett-street, Bethnal-green 
an old woman, aged 74, whose bed was formed by two chairs, and 
whose only food each week consisted of a little tea and sugar, 
and half a quartern loaf of bread, allowed her by the guardians 
of the parish, and as much more as ls. 6d. a week, granted by 
the same authorities, could purchase. The daughters of the poor 
old woman were represented to be the wives of mechanics; but 
so far from assisting her, one of them, with whom she had lived 
for a little time, had compelled her to pay 1s. a week for her 
lodgings. The only friend she found was Eliza Greenhalgh, 
who shared her room with her, and gave her the use of the 
two chairs, she herself and two children sleeping on a bed on the 
floor, in the corner of the room, and so near to starvation them- 
selves that one of the little ones had written in chalk upon the 
table, “‘ Nov it is all up, for one of us is dead.” The coroner’s 
jury found that the old woman’s death was accelerated by want 
of the common necessaries of life; but one of the jurymen took 
upon himself to say that no blame attached to the parish. 
With the notions which poor-law guardians entertain concern- 
ing hamanity, the juror may be right. 





Mrs. Hannan Ketty’s fate affords a sad proof of the 
statement that there may be too much of a good thing, even 
though it be brandy. ‘I'his lady, who appears to have reached 
the mature age of 53, died a few since whilst entertaining a 
few friends in Dudley-street, St. Giles’s. The party consisted 
of seven persons, and two gallons of rum had been provided 
for their refreshment. Late in the evening a policeman chanced 
to look in, when he found Mrs. Kelly dead on the floor, and 
her guests dead drunk around her. The rum was not quite 
finished. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue classical portion of the Little-go examination is now 
going on, to the great distress of numerous candidates. About 
five hundred and fifty men are in for it, and this number more 
than uses up all the available accommodation provided for such 
purposes. For the three days of the ordinary subjects, when 
every one must be present, the men are split into two divisions, 
one for the morning and the other for the afternoon, and even 
of these halves only five-sixths at most can sit in the Senate 
House, the remainder being placed in the divinity and law 
schools. ‘The superintending work of the examiners is thus 
considerably increased, but anything is better than over-close 
packing. Stories of copying have been so rife of late, that at 
all cost the asserted evil ought to be met, and increased distance 
between the examinees is a more practicable remedy than 
increased surveillance on the part of the examiners. It is 
extremely unpleasant to have to keep an unremitting and 
manifest watch upon two or three hundred men in the social 
position occupied by undergraduates, lest they should infringe 
the laws of honour, and no doubt many examiners would be 
tempted to let the copying go on—supposing it to exist at all 
—rather than play the policeman. ‘The interests of tho 
University must suffer if this spirit—possibly over-fastidious— 
were to prevail, as it is natural that it should, and so the step 


into one, is on almost all accounts a wise one. 
copying is described as an infraction of the 


When 
laws of 








that to copy or give help in a mere pass examination is not 
dishonourable, while any approach to it in an honour examine. 
tion, “where you may steal another man’s place from hie iy 
you copy,” is disgraceful. ‘This idea commends itself to 
men who are not guided by very exalted moral principle: 
who forget that their copying secures to them, if it b 
cessful, a University degree, with all the credit that possession 
gives a man in the world, so that they deceive in reality on 
very large scale, and are unfairly held to be more competens 
persons than many who have not subjected themselves ¢ 
University tests at all. The duty of the examiners in respect 
this difficult question is variously apprehended, though it 
might have been thought that to prevent copying by all 
possible means was their evident course. It is not long sine 
the father of a man who was detected in palpable copying and 
turned out of the Senate House accordingly, declared that th 
examiner could be no gentleman, to have suspected his son 
such a thing. 

For those who remember the old-fashioned Little-go, the list 
of times, and places, and names, and subjects published by thy 
examiners, must be a curious document. One 
addition is noticeable on this occasion, namely, a clause to 
effect that all who are five minutes late will be fined ls, 
ten minutes 6s. 8d., and those a quarter of an hour late 
will be turned back and plucked. As the examiners could 
probably not make such a rule, the sheet is signed by the Vice. 
Chancellor. Another notable feature is the “ accidence paper,” 
about which the utmost fear is entertained by doubtful men 
It is said that in spite of all the bewildering distractions of 
boat-races, and football matches, and athletics, which are 
making the October Term almost as much a fallacy as the 
May, muscular young persons have been devoting themselves 
with a constancy due only to blank fear, but nevertheless com- 
mendable, to the second aorists of irregular Greek verbe, and 
the lists of anomalies of form in the two learned languages, 
which are put before them by their respective coaches, or by 
the authors and compilers who give their talents and their 
spare hours to the task of preparing books to guide the under- 
taught public-school boy through the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the Senate-House examinations. The echoes of unquiet 
colleges are said to have known unwonted repose this term, 
their natural disturbers having been otherwise engaged. If 
this be the effect of a mild accidence paper, and forty-two 
extra propositions of Euclid, something like quiet may be boped 
for in the May term, for then these same examinees will have 
to look forward to the far more undefined horrors of a “ grammar 
paper,” and a “ piece of Latin prose.” The difficulties thus 
thrown in the way of ignorant men must be expected somewhat 
to check the increase of our numbers, for it will soon become 
known that the examinations have been raised in pitch. It 
would be more kind and fair to a good many very worthy men, 
but very hopeless, so far as a University degree is concerned, 
to put on a matriculation examination, the result of which 
would be to save them the expense and the delay of five or =x 
terms’ residence, occupied in the laborious task of determining 
the foregone conclusion, that no amount of grind can get them 
over their very first fence. 

The last number of the Loypon Review contained an 
article on Professor Maurice’s inaugural lecture, so far as one 
branch of his subject, namely, Casuistry, was concerned. It ™ 
unnecessary, therefore, that more should be said on that part 
of the question, unless it be to suggest that the error of making 
Cicero pursue his casuistical inquiries five hundred years after 
the commencement of the Christian era was probably the fault 
of the printer rather than of the writer of the article, whove 
full stop seems to have been unluckily transposed. There cas 
be no question that the lecture was a decided success, owing 
its great clearness and explicitness, and its freedom from al! 
that could be called or thought objectionable. The 


many 


admuira) le 


the 


new 


_ professor means to work his class hard, giving them a course 
of placing men in different rooms, instead of crowding them | 


honour, it must be understood that a great many under- | 
graduates do not so esteem it, and with such the question | 


becomes purely one of dexterity. If the examiners can be 
outwitted, there is good sport in the process, and it stands in 
the place of a considerable amount of tedious preparation. 
Of course a large majority of the examinees would indignantly 
and honestly repel any such suggestion so far as they are 
themselves concerned, but so long as men are men, so long 
will there be a tolerably large number of undergraduates out of 
any chance five hundred and fifty, who will resort to all 
manner of unfair devices in order to evade the small severities 
of the University test. Wufortunately there is an idea abroad 


every term, and he may very probably have as pupils a co 
siderable number of the more thoughtful among the graduates 
who may chance to have leisure for such studies, Commencing 
with Casuistry in the Lent (next) Term, he will pass on to 
Moral Philosophy in the May, and Moral Theology m the 
October Term. Thus he will deal with a man’s relations wit® 


_ his own conscience, with other men, and with certain eterne! 


truths, in these three courses, and in this way he will exhaar 
the subjects defined by the founder of his professorship im ome 
year. But there are two branches of the subjects for te 
Moral Sciences’ Tripos on which no one lectures, and there 
Professor Maurice will adopt as his own, viz., Intellectes! 
Philosophy, and Logic. Each of these will split inte three 
courses, corresponding exactly with the three of the first year 


. This extensive plan of work may, however, be modified, if the 
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roceedings were highly interesting, and we are glad to 
= ts satichhatiey to al but the small class which has been 
making a determined but unsuccessful effort to thrust upon the 
College a professor who would certainly have imparted to it a 
sectarian character. A letter was read from Professor De 
Morgan, announcing his resignation in terms which prevented 
the Council from expressing their regret at the loss of so old 
and faithful a servant. The motion “that his resignation be 
accepted” was unanimously passed. We may remark that 
Mr. De Morgan, whilst giving the rejection of Mr. Martineau 
as the cause for his immediate retirement, states that it had 
been his intention shortly to resign at all events for other 
reasons. The Council next received a requisition asking them 
to summon a general meeting of proprietors to consider their 
recent refusal to appoint Mr. Martineau. A strong opinion 
having been expressed by some of the eminent lawyers on the 
Council that it was impossible, having regard to the charter 
incorporating the College, to comply with the requisition, it 
was unanimously resolved, out of respect’ to those. who had 
signed it, to lay the matter before the law offiggrs of the Crown. 
As, however, the meeting, even if it can be legally held, can do 
nothing effectual, except by way of approval or condemnation 
of the course adopted by the Council, it was thought unad- 
visable to delay filling the vacant chair. Accordingly a second 
report from the professors, who, we may repeat, with one or 
two exceptions, cordially approve of the conduct of the majority 
of the Council, having been read, recommending Mr. Croome 
Robertson as a very suitable candidate for the professorship, 
that gentleman was duly appointed. His testimonials, it may 
be observed, were of the strongest character, and from philoso- 
phers of diverse schools of opinion. Professor Trendelenburg, 
of Berlin, Professor Bain, and the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, all con- 
curred in a high estimate of his powers as a teacher of Mental 
Philosophy. We have no doubt his success at the College will 
justify the choice of the Council. 





TE opposition with which Dr. Colenso was met by certain 
of his local clergy on his return to his diocese appears to have 
taken rather an unpleasant form in the church of Verulam, 
Victoria County. The Bishop had sent an intimtion that he 
intended performing divine service there, and a large congrega- 
tion assembled ; but when Dr. Colenso, clad in full canonicals, 
appeared in the church, he discovered that all the decorations 
of the church had been removed, and that inside the communion 
rails nothing was to be seen but a bare table. Within the 
rails, the entrance through which was barred by a piece of 
plank and a lock, stood Mr. Elder, the incumbent, who called 
upon the Bishop not to enter upon pain of being regarded 
as a trespasser. The Bishop, having wrenched away the bar, 
entered, and the incumbent proceeded to read a long protest, 
upon which a large number of the congregation left the church. 
The churchwardens endeavoured to stop this scandalous scene, 
but without success, as Mr. Elder read on to the end of his 
document, and concluded by stating that he would not take any 
part in the service. The Bishop, upon this, commenced the 
service, and many of those who had withdrawn returned, whilst 
others, we presume belonging to the Incumbent’s party, retired. 
However Mr. Elder may differ from his Bishop upon points of 


doctrine, he has no right to disgrace a place of public worship | 


by turning it into a bear-garden. 





Aw unseemly squabble has been going on for some time 
between certain professedly scientific associations and the Royal 
Society, for the possession of apartments at Burlington House. 
It seems that Lord John Manners has made over the old house 
to the Royal Academy, who have given notice to quit to the 
present occupants, with a view to whose future accommodation 
the Board of Works has agreed to rebuild and enlarge the wings 
—about as awkward a mode of utilizing the space at its disposal 
as could be devised even by that mcdel of bad management. The 
Royal Society, at present occupying three-fourths of the exist- 
ing building, claims a like share of space in the new erection. 
The excluded societies urge that Government support, if given 
to any, should be given not to the wealthy bodies who can 
take care of themselves, but to the poorer bodies who really 
stand in need of such aid, They contend that the Royal 
Society is not wholly composed of scientific men (Tupper and 
Tennyson being Fellows); that it has never done more for 
science than any other body; that it has lost its national 
character, and become a sort of London club or select vestry 
composed chiefly of M.D.’s, who find the letters F.R.S. a pro- 
fitable introduction and advertisement; that being in the 
possession of £50,000 in the funds, with property in land, and 
an income of £5,000 a year, it ought to be above living on 





national alms. And so the matter remains at present. The 
excluded societies seem to have the best of the-argument; and 
it does look preposterous to make a sacrifice of the small space 
at the disposal of Government merely to provide comfort- 
able apartments for two or three officials of a society which 
does no good with the funds it has already accumulated, and 
to which it is adding every year. Were it in any respect a 
public society ; if its library and museum were accessible to 
others than Fellows, something might be said in favour of giving 
it gratuitous lodgings; but if the Royal Academy is compelled 
to build, surely the Royal Society might do the same. 





We have had to call attention on more occasions than one 
to the disgraceful way in which poisons are permitted to be 
scattered about, sometimes dispensed by apothecaries’ appren- 
tices, who are at sea as to those peculiarities which distinguish 
arsenic from carbonate of soda, and often under the charge of 
persons even less learned. ‘The latest victim of negligence was 
Henry Webb, a post-office letter carrier. It would appear that. 
Dr. Lewis, of the head office of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, supplies: 
to the district offices medicine for such complaints as diarrhoa,. 
and that the deceased, who had been suddenly seized with that. 
complaint, applied to Mr. John Swaine, the Inspector of the 
General Post-office at Commercial-road East, for the necessary ° 
medicine, whereupon that gentleman administered to him, in 
mistake, two spoonfuls of Burnett’s disinfecting fluid, a 
poisonous preparation of zinc. This fluid seems to have been 
kept in a jar exactly similar to that containing the proper 
diarrhoea mixture at the head office, but the label had beem 
nearly obliterated by the action of the liquid. The poisoned 
man was immediately provided with medical assistance, but- 
failed to recover from the effects of the fluid, and a post-mortem 
examination showed that the stomach was shrivelled up and 
extensively ulcerated. It came out at the inquest that this is 
not the first accident from the careless mingling of harmless 
drugs and deadly poisons, for we learn that in consequence of 
previous mistakes, the use of Burnett’s fluid was ordered to be 
discontinued at all the offices. The order was very proper; but: 
why did it not go on to direct that a poison whose use it pro- 
hibited should be removed out of harm’s way ? 





THE success lately achieved by the students of St. Mary’s 
Hospital seems to have been so eminently and unapproach- 
ably brutal that their brethren of Guy’s could scarcely hope 
to emulate them in the same line, and had to fall back, at the 
opening of the present session, upon a display of childish 
coarseness and buffoonery which, in its own way, was excellent. 
The Argosy thus describes a portion of the scene :— 


** A window was broken, the hats of smashed, and lecturer 
and teachers pelted with sugar-beans and other similar missiles. For 
more than a quarter of an hour after the lecturer entered, hissing, 
whistling, shouting, clapping of hands, and stamping of feet, were 
ceaseless ; the lecturer and doctors moving not a muscle of their faces,. 
nor showing the slightest sign of uneasiness. At length a common 
hissing ensued, and this was the signal for allowing the lecturer to be 
heard. All then went quietly until that gentleman arrived at some 
observations about the ‘ benefits of early rising,’ when the crowing of 
a cock, shrill and sharp, was heard from the gallery, exciting generak 
applause and roars of laughter for a considerable time. Quiet re- 
stored, the orator went on to warn them against that coarse and rude 
deportment which, in former days, often disgraced the character of 
medical men, when suddenly ‘the deep, hollow bark of a bulldog 
sounded down from the gallery. This wa: mediately responded to 
from the opposite side by the high-pitched sound of a yelping lap- 
dog, whereupon a general exhibition followed of a fight between the 
various species of the canine race, accompanied by all the barking, 
yelping, howling, and growling of which this portion of the animal 
creation is capable.’ When the lecturer had closed his address there 
was a general show of the various movements of which the human 
muscles are capable. Above all, ‘one student excelled in beating 


with his cane the desk: before which he sat, thus producing a frightfal 
noise,’ ”’ 


Where can the students of Guy’s come from that a class-room 
should be found capable of producing so many ruffians? : 


“+ 





_ Ir the earth were to open and swallow thé Board of Works 
and the Metropolitan Board, London would ‘be all the better 
for it the day after. _Those two ligneous bodies have been for 
months, if not for years, trying to solve the problem of a north- 
western passage from Hyde Park-corner to the Marble Arch, 
and can hit upon no better device than shaving off a few slices 
from some houses on the western side of Park-lane, which will 


not give anything like the width required for the daily increasing 
traffic. At the same time there is an obvious of Cage | 
out of the difficulty in five minutes. Send cabs .at 
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other such vehicles, going northwards, through Hyde Park by 
the road from Apsley House to the Marble Arch, and turn ail 
the traffic southwards through Park-lane. Set a policeman at 
each exit to prevent irregular entrances, and the thing is done. 
Afterwards the road in the park might be divided, one half 
being retained for the drive and the other for business. Of 
course we can hardly expect Lord John Manners and the nurse- 
maid interest to accept this proposition. 





“=? 


Lorp Asercorn has received a deputation, including the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Limerick, the President 
of Maynooth College, and the Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
who prayed that the pension granted to the late Dr. Petrie 
might be continued to his daughters. The pension was only 
£200 a year, and if any man deserved that his daughters should 
enjoy it after his death, Dr. Petrie did. He rendered inestimable 
services to the archzology of the sister country, and in other 
ways deserved well of his country and its Government. But 
it would seem, from the Lord Lieutenant’s reply, that Lord 
Derby has already disposed of half the fund set apart for 
literary pensions during the current year, and will decide on 
no further applications till the spring. Prime Ministers 
cannot know everything, but must often condescend to be 
moved as puppets by their supporters. Still, there should be 
a limit. To allow himself to be so manipulated as to pension 
Mr. Robert Young, the author of the doggrel to which we 
recently adverted, and to postpone the daughters of Dr. Petrie 
till next spring, was a ridiculous blunder. 





Wiru all the blessings of Republican Government, the United 
States don’t seem to manage their fiscal matters much better 
than ourselves. Numerous distilleries have been seized for 
manufacturing whisky under the title of “ burning fluid,” and 
not paying the tax upon it; and tobacco and other seizures 
have been made for similar evasions of the law. The result 
to the treasury is a loss of $100,000,000 annually, But such 
is the low moral tone of the Government officers, that it is said 
to be impossible to procure an honest administration of the 
laws. The evil has attained such magnitude that Congress 
has had a committee examining into frands of various descrip- 
tions, whose report will, no doubt, prove instructive. Of the 
private swindles which are ripe in America we will not speak. 
If New York can be reproached with the firm of “ Barston, 
Edson, & Co.,” who purchased $150,000 worth of goods on 
credit, sold them, and decamped, London has its “ Overend, 
Gurney, & Co.,” limited and unlimited. 





Tue London & Brighton Railway Company has been cast in 
heavy damages for a piece of careless stupidity on the part of 
one of its porters. In February, 1865, a train stopped at the 
Brighton station, and the porter threw open the door of a 
carriage in which a Mrs. Shelley was riding. She waited 
awhile for some one to assist her with her luggage, and, no one 
coming, she stepped out, as she supposed, upon the platform, 
but, in reality, upon a turn-table, broke her rib, bruised her 
chest, side, and hip, and received such a shaking that she has 
been a sufferer ever since. As it was but three in the after- 
noon, a very little care, one would suppose, would have shown 
her that she was stepping out upon nothing; and this was 
urged on behalf of the company. But the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench said in his summing up that the ques- 
tion was whether it was right for the company to allow the 
door to be opened, and invite persons to step out. The jury 


thought it was not right, and gave their verdict for the plaintiff 


with £1,800 damages. 





Ir is rather odd in these matter-of-fact days to find that 
destroyer of the romantic, a railway train, playing those pranks 
upon sheriff’s officers which distinguished the heroes of Mr. 
Charles Lever half a century ago. ‘To the officials of one of the 
Welsh lines of railway is due the honour of an attempt to bring 
back the good old days. One of their trains had been arrested 
for debt by the sheriff of the county, and only permitted to run 
its journeys whilst attended by one of the sheriff’s-officers in 
whose custody it was supposed to be. This functionary was 
provided with a first-class carriage, all to himself, and appeared 
Satisfied with the arrangement, until late one night, after some 
considerable shuntings in the neighbourhood of Kinnerly station, 
he became aware of the fact that, by some means—the railway 
Officials throw the blame upon a coupling-chain, which broke— 
he found himself and his carriage left behind, at an hour when 
the nearest station was closed, and in a district twelve miles 











distant from any place where he could obtain shelter. The 
sheriff’s officer concluded the evening’s adventure by walking 
twelve miles along the line of railway to Shrewsbury, which he 
managed to reach some time after midnight. The railway 
people have enjoyed their pleasantry at the risk, probably, of 
nothing more serious than legal proceedings; but trifles of that 
nature are below their attention. 

* 





A conueRy explosion of a most fearful character is reported 
to have occurred on Wednesday afternoon at the Oaks Colliery, 
near Barnsley. The total number of men and boys working in 
the pit was 350. Of these but a very few have been reseued, 
and there does not appear to be the faintest hope that any of 
the others are yet alive. The village of Moyle, at which most 
of the men resided, has scarcely a man of its inhabitants left; 
the whole place is a scene of the most bitter mourning, and 
the roads in the neighbourhood are impassable, from the number 
of carts conveying away such of the dead bodies as have been 
recovered from the pit. Of the very few poor fellows who 
were brought up from the pit alive, one is reported to have 
since died, and the others are said to be in a most critical 
condition. 





For the first time, it is said, within a quarter of a century, 
Norwood cemetery was on Friday week at midnight the seene of. 
the burial of a corpse without Christian rites, The deceased 
had committed suicide, and as the coroner’s jury had not excul- 
pated him on the (no doubt often-abused) plea of temporary 
insanity, a warrant was issued for the burial of the body 
between six o’clock and midnight. Without questioning the 
propriety of the law which directs such a burial, we must 
say that any aggravation of its “maimed rites” not a little 
shocks us. The report states that, on leaving the hospital 
for Norwood, the coffin was placed in a common market cart, 
“drawn by an old horse, the end of the coffin hanging over the 
tail-board, with the name ‘ Williams’ written on it with a bit 
of chalk.” “ This,” we are told, “showed that it contained the 
body of the suicide.” Even grave-diggers had not been pro- 
vided ; but the ex-superintendent “ was fortunate enough” to 
find two at the public-house. They dug the grave, the coffin 
was lowered into it, the earth shovelled down and stamped in, 
and then the “ lights were put out, and all was over.” Much of 
all this was a gratuitous addition to the ghastliness of the 
affair. After all, death is death, even more solemn and awful 
in the case of a suicide, and should not be treated with 
contumely. Surely the denial of Christian rites is penalty 
enough. 





Tue ordinary peril of looking in at the window of a print- 
shop is that of having your pocket picked; but you may be 
unlucky enough to be taken for a pick-pocket. A case was 
heard at the Mansion House on Saturday, from which it appears 
that while Mr. Cruden, a gentleman of respectability, was 
looking at some photographs in the window of the Stereoscopic 
Company’s shop in Cheapside on the previous afternoon, he 
was watched and afterwards given into custody by a man for 
having picked some one else’s pocket. That person, however, 
said to have been robbed, had lost nothing, and there was not 
a particle of evidence, beyond the assertion of the accuser, to 
support the charge, which was therefore dismissed. Why the 
Lord Mayor should have declined to express an opinion as to 
the credulity of the accuser, we cannot see. When the latter 
called the attention of a constable to the defendant as he stood 
in the door-way of the print-shop, the constable kept his eye 
on him, but observed nothing remarkable. Moreover, nothing 
had been stolen; and the accuser’s whole conduct showed an 
officiousness which was suspicious. If people can be locked 
up and forced to procure bail on such testimony, they merit 
some consideration from the bench when their innocence has 


been made clear. 





Impatience under criticism seems to be a failing by no, 
means confined to those London managers who, upon every — 
first night of a new piece, threaten with the penalty of expul- 
sion from the seats they have paid for such of their audience 
as dare to give expression of their disgust in a “ hiss.” The 
feeling has got down as far as a travelling biologist, and we 
may hope in time to see it display itself in the person of a 
Punch-and-Judy man. Mons. Zamoiski, a Polish biologist, 
having had occasion to feel offended with Mr. Ousely . the 
editor of a Manx-newspaper, for the opposition whieh.’ 
gentleman had given to - proposed eas ae 
Zamoiski’s benefit, met the editor in one of the gipal 
hotels in Douglas, and, having threatened to do for him and 
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called him a scoundrel, proceeded by striking him two violent 
blows in the face, knocking him down and rendering him 
almost insensible, then promised to kill him at the first oppor- 
tunity, and concluded with the apparently unnecessary remark, 
“It’s not a paper war we'll have, but a bloody war—a war to 
the knife.’ For this, the biologist was by the Douglas magis- 
trates required to find sureties for six months—a sentence 
strangely out of proportion to the bratality of the assault. 





On last Sunday there died, at 37, Barnett-street, Bethnal-green 
an old woman, aged 74, whose bed was formed by two chairs, and 
whose only food each week consisted of a little tea and sugar, 
and half a quartern loaf of bread, allowed her by the guardians 
of the parish, and as much more as 1s. 6d. a week, granted by 
the same authorities, could purchase. The daughters of the poor 
old woman were represented to be the wives of mechanics; but 
so far from assisting her, one of them, with whom she had lived 
for a little time, had compelled her to pay 1s. a week for her 
lodgings. The only friend she found was Eliza Greenhalgh, 
who shared her room with her, and gave her the use of the 
two chairs, she herself and two children sleeping on a bed on the 
floor, in the corner of the room, and so near to starvation them- 
selves that one of the little ones had written in chalk upon the 
table, “ Now it is all up, for one of us is dead.” The coroner’s 
jury found that the old woman’s death was accelerated by want 
of the common necessaries of life; but one of the jurymen took 
upon himself to say that no blame attached to the parish. 
With the notions which poor-law guardians entertain concern- 
ing humanity, the juror may be right. 





Mrs. Hannan Ketty’s fate affords a sad proof of the 
statement that there may be too much of a good thing, even 
though it be brandy. This lady, who appears to have reached 
the mature age of 53, died a few since whilst entertaining a 
few friends in Dudley-street, St. Giles’s. The party consisted 
of seven persons, and two gallons of rum had been provided 
for their refreshment. Late in the evening a policeman chanced 
to look in, when he found Mrs. Kelly dead on the floor, and 


her guests dead drunk around her. The rum was not quite 
finished. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue classical portion of the Little-go examination is now 
going on, to the great distress of numerous candidates. About 
five hundred and fifty men are in for it, and this number more 
than uses up all the available accommodation provided for such 
purposes. For the three days of the ordinary subjects, when 
every one must be present, the men are split into two divisions, 
one for the morning and the other for the afternoon, and even 
of these halves only five-sixths at most can sit in the Senate 
House, the remainder being placed in the divinity and law 
schools. The superintending work of the examiners is thus 
considerably increased, but anything is better than over-close 
packing. Stories of copying have been so rife of late, that at 
all cost the asserted evil ought to be met, and increased distance 
between the examinees is a more practicable remedy than 
increased surveillance on the part of the examiners. It is 
extremely unpleasant to have to keep an unremitting and 
manifest watch upon two or three hundred men in the social 
position occupied by undergraduates, lest they should infringe 
the laws of honour, and no doubt many examiners would be 
tempted to let the copying go on—supposing it to exist at all 
—rather than play the policeman. The interests of the 
University must suffer -if this spirit—possibly over-fastidious— 
were to prevail, as it is natural that it should, and so the step 
of placing men in different rooms, instead of crowding them 
into one, is on almost all accounts a wise one. When 
copying is described as an infraction of the laws of 
honour, it must be understood that a great many under- 
graduates do not so esteem it, and with such the question 
becomes purely one of dexterity. If the examiners can be 
outwitted, there is good sport in the process, and it stands in 
the place of a considerable amount of tedious preparation. 
Of course a large majority of the examinees would indignantly 
and honestly repel any such suggestion so far as they are 
themselves concerned, but so long as men are men. so long 
will there be a tolerably large number of undergraduates out of 
any chance five hundred and fifty, who will resort. to all 

manner of unfair devices in order to evade the small severities 
of the University test. Wafortunately there is an idea abroad 








that to copy or give help in a mere pass examination is not 
dishonourable, while dny approach to it in an honour examina- 
tion, “ where you may steal another man’s place from him if 
you copy,” is disgraceful. This idea commends itself to many 
men who are not guided by very exalted moral principles, and 
who forget that their copying secures to them, if it be suc- 
cessful, a University degree, with all the credit that possession 
gives a man in the world, so that they deceive in reality on @ 
very large scale, and are unfairly held to be more competent 
persons than many who have not subjected themselves to the 
University tests at all. The duty of the examiners in respect of 
this difficult question is variously apprehended, though it 
might have been thought that to prevent copying by all 
possible means was their evident course. It is not long since 
the father of a man who was detected in palpable copying and 
turned out of the Senate House accordingly, declared that the 
examiner could be no gentleman, to have suspected his son of 
such a thing. 

For those who remember the old-fashioned Little-go, the list 
of times, and places, and names, and subjects published by the 
examiners, must be a curious document. One admirable 
addition is noticeable on this occasion, namely, a clause to the 
effect that all who are five minutes late will be fined ls., 
ten minutes 6s. 8d., and those a quarter of an hour late 
will be turned back and plucked. As the examiners could 
probably not make such a rule, the sheet is signed by the Vice- 
Chancellor. Another notable feature is the “ accidence paper,” 
about which the utmost fear is entertained by doubtful men. 
It is said that in spite of all the bewildering distractions of 
boat-races, and football matches, and athletics, which are 
making the October Term almost as much a fallacy as the 
May, muscular young persons have been devoting themselves 
with a constancy due only to blank fear, but nevertheless com- 
mendable, to the second aorists of irregular Greek verbs, and 
the lists of anomalies of form in the two learned languages, 
which are put before them by their respective coaches, or by 
the authors and compilers who give their talents and their 
spare hours to the task of preparing books to guide the under- 
taught public-school boy through the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the Senate-House examinations. The echoes of unquiet 
colleges are~ said ‘to have known unwonted repose this term, 
their natural disturbers having been otherwise engaged. If 
this be the effect of a mild accidence paper, and forty-two 
extra propositions of Euclid, something like quiet may be hoped 
for in the May term, for then these same examinees will have 
to look forward to the far more undefined horrors of a “‘ grammar 
paper,” and a “ piece of Latin prose.” The difficulties thus 
thrown in the way of ignorant men must be expected somewhat 
to check the increase of our numbers, for it will soon become 
known that the examinations have been raised in pitch. It 
would be more kind and fair to a good many very worthy men, 
but very hopeless, so far as a University degree is concerned, 
to put on a matriculation examination, the result of which 
would be to save them the expense and the delay of five or six 
terms’ residence, occupied in the laborious task of determining 
the foregone conclusion, that no amount of grind can get them 
over their very first fence. : 

The last number of the Lonpon Review contained an 
article on Professor Maurice’s inaugural lecture, so far as one 
branch of his subject, namely, Casuistry, was concerned. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, that more should be said on that part 
of the question, unless it be to suggest that the error of making 
Cicero pursue his casuistical inquiries five hundred years after 
the commencement of the Christian era was probably the fault 
of the printer rather than of the writer of the article, whose 
full stop seems to have been unluckily transposed. There can 
be no question that the lecture was a decided success, owing to 
its great clearness and explicitness, and its freedom from all 
that could be called or thought objectionable. The new 
professor means to work his class hard, giving them a course 
every term, and he may very probably have as pupils a con- 
siderable number of the more thoughtful among the graduates 
who may chance to have leisure for such studies. Commencing 
with Casuistry in the Lent (next) Term, he will pass on to 
Moral Philosophy in the May, and Moral Theology in the 
October Term. Thus he will deal with a man’s relations with 
his own conscience, with other men, and with certain eternal 
truths, in these three courses, and in this way he will exhaust 
the subjects defined by the founder of his professorship in one 
year. But there are two branches of the subjects for the 
Moral Sciences’ Tripos on which no one lectures, and these 





Professor Maurice will adopt as his own, viz., Intellectual 


| Philosophy, and Logic. Each of these will split into three 
_ courses, corresponding exactly with the three of the first year. 
. This extensive plan of work may, however, be modified, if the 
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Professor’s chief supporters think that an improvement can be 
made upon it. 

The Ladies’ Syndicate is understood to have held a sitting, 
but the world outside is not, as yet, any the wiser. The outcry 
against the precedence claimed or taken by the ladies of Heads 
of Houses and others, onght not to be directed specially 
against the present generation, for they have simply followed 
in the steps of the respected matrons who preceded them. The 
little square pews of the old University church used to be 
locked, and each lady of a lodge held a key, from which 
arrangement it was only natural that something like that now 
prevailing should spring. When Eneo Silvio Piccolomini 
(better known as Auneas Sylvius and Pope Pius II.) went to 
Basel in the middle of the fifteenth century, he found the side- 
aisles of the churches occupied in a somewhat curious manner. 
They contained wooden closets, and in these the mistresses 
shut themselves up with their daughters and maidens, in higher 
or lower closets, according to their rank. Thus the titled ladies 
were wholly invisible, while those untitled, but comparatively 
exalted, showed their heads when they stood up, and the 
ordinary woman could be seen down to her waist. These 
three gradations exactly hit off our present three estates of 
women in the University Church. 

To every one’s great satisfaction, Professor Selwyn is 
announced as having made great progress towards recovery, 
and he declares his intention of resuming his interrupted 
lectures in the Lent term, if all go well with him. Mean time, 
he has circulated among members of the Senate the following 
copy of verses, composed so long ago as November 20th. They 
are, on all accounts, worth giving at length :— 


* Domino PrRocaNCELLARIO ET ACADEMLE CANTABRIGIENSI. 


** Vobis exopto, qua non fruor ipse, salutem, 
Effandens alma pro genitrice preces ; 
Languidus, e lecto; sed non Janguentia vota ; 
Xgroti insolito corda calore tument. 


“O Patres, Fratreeque, sacrate: Lucis alumni, 
Non leve momentum est, quod tulit una dies : 
Plena inter vite: commercia, plena Jaborum 
Tempora, ad sternas procubuisse fores ; 
Et subito lethi affinem sensisse soporem ; 
Heec sunt queis animum tangit ad ima Deus. 


** Vidi etenim, lapsu quamvis confasus iniquo, 
Quam vigil et fervens iste Paternus Amor ; 
Qui regit errantes stellas moderamine summo, 
Et sine quo passer nullus in arva cadit. 
Et sensi, fratrum pietas, e fonte perenni, 
Quam Jeto arentes irriget amne locos. 


**O utinam dignas possem persolvere grates, 
Vobis qui e durd me relevistis humo ; * 
Vobis qui curd vigilanti, atque arte medendi,t 
Fovistis Jeesi membra caputque viri : 
Vobis, quos scald angelicé conscendere clam, 
Et laticem ex Agni promere fonte javat. 


* Et tu, qui, juavenam rapidissime, non ita justo 
Tramite, seu nimiam preepete raptus equo, 
Sive ipse impellens, lapsis mihi causa fuisti; 
Ta mihi, sub Domino, causa quietis, ave! 
Sed precor, hoc posthac reminiscere; carpe sinistram ; 
Dextram occurrenti linquere norma jabet. 


‘¢ Omnibus ex animo grates! det Maximus Ille 
Omnibus zoterna luce et amore frui. 


“ GuLIELMUS SELWYN, 
“ Dom. Margarete in Sacra Theologia Leotor. 
“ Nov. 20, a.p. 1866.” 


The sudden transition of the carpe sinistram shows that 
Professor Selwyn retained his wonted characteristics in a 
remarkable manner, considering that he was lying at the time 
with a fractured skull and an injured spine. The juvenwm 
rapidissimus who was the proximate cause of the accident has 
not made himself known as yet, and will probably take good 
care to say nothing about his share in the matter. ; 

A Grace is framed for appointing a syndicate to consider the 
proposed changes in the Classical Tripos. A Grace is also 
announced for next term, according to the statute which regu- 
lates the foundation of new professorships, affirming the propriety 
of appointing a Sanskrit professor. Last year at this time, the 
University was full of excitement about the professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy, and that scheme was objected to by 
some who deemed Sanskrit a more important matter. Each 
party will now have its desire. It is right to bear in mind 
that all these valuable acquisitions with which we are burgeon- 
ing in these thriving times, depend upon the amount of support 





* W. Kennedy, King’s Coll.; Ravenscroft Stewart, Trin. Coll.; W. H. Anable, 
J. Hails, of the Pitt Press. 
t G. BE, Paget, M.D., Caius Coll.: C, Lestourgeon, M.A., Trin. Coll. 


the country gives in the way of undergraduates. If we frighten 


them away by heresy or incompetency, our ne fessorshi 
will fall through again. iti iad sigs 








FINE ARTS. 


_ 


MUSIC. 


Tne Sacred Harmonic Society gave their second concert of the 
season on Friday week, the performance consisting of Mozart’s 
Requiem and Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum. these works 
have before been frequently performed at previous concerts of this 
Society, and the chief point now calling for notice is the retention, 
in the book of words issued on Friday week, of the Preface (giving 
an account of the Requiem), which was written many years since, 
before the important researches of Herr Otto Jahn and the Chevalier 
von Kochel had confirmed the evidence of Siissmayer’s share in 
the Requiem as pote out in the score published by André, of 
Frankfort, some fo 
Ss indicate what was completed by Mozart and what supplied b 
his pupil, Siissmayer. e years after the publication of this 
score it was alleged that a second manuscript copy had been dis- 
covered, being the original of the entire Requiem in Mozart’s own 
handwriting throughout. This evidence was considered to be con- 
clusive by the late Mr. Edward Holmes in his life of the composer, 
and was followed in the Sacred Harmonic Society's Preface just 
alluded to. Otto Jahn, however, the most recent and most inquiring 





of all Mozart’s biographers, in his work published a few years since, 
states that there is but the one contempo manuscript score, with 
portions in the writing of both Mozart ol Siissmayer, as pointed 
out in André’s edition, and that the counter-statement referred to 
arose from the fact that the handwritings of the great composer and 
bis pupil were so remarkably similar as to lead to the erroneous 
conclusion of the whole being Mozart’s. Herr Juhn’s account is 
confirmed by Von Kéchel in his remarkable catalogue of all 
Mozart’s works, published two years since. According to this 
evidence Siissmayer com entirely the “Benedictus” and 
“Agnus Dei,” besides the “Sanctus ;” his share in the other 
movementg consisting chiefly of occasional filling-up of [ airor of 
the instrumentation, which, however, was previously indi by 
scattered passages in Mozart’s handwriting. That Siissmayer (who 
has done nothing else remarkable) should have com such a 
movement as the “ Benedictus”—one of the most exquisite in the 
whole Requiem, and one of the most beautiful in the whole 

of the art—is scarcely credible, even on the evidence of his 
writing in the original score. It is more likely that he a 
tiated a portion of the thoughts of the real author of the w 
Seelin so as to realize his known desire to identify himself as 
part composer of the work. This is rendered very probable by the 
many facilities which he possessed for the purpose ; having been 
constantly in attendance on Mozart during the com s last 
days, and intrusted by him with minute directions for filling up 
the manuscript. The apparent evidence, however, is as we have 
stated, and the fact shows the necessity for a revision of the 
Preface, issued by the Sacred Harmonic Society under a former 
aspect of the question. The solos, at the performance re to, 


were well sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia 
Elton (in consequence of the indisposition of e Sainton- 


Dolby), Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss. 

The “Te Deum,” composed by Handel (in 1743) after the battle 
of Dettingen, is one of those ere | — of the = 
giarisms of that great composer, whose fe of imagination 
power of seodeuten would seem to have wiaest him above all 
necessity for borrowing from others, That he has done so, how- 
ever, in many instances, is unquestionable, and it is an 
anomaly in his artistic character that may yet receive some 
tant illustration and explanation. The case of his pilfertngs 
from a “ Magnificat,” said to have been the work of an Italian 
named Erba, appears to have quite broken down, it being 
generall believed now that the “ ificat ” was the composition 
of Handel himself when in Italy, and the name Erba on the 
manuscript to indicate possession, and not authorship, In this 
case, then, Handel m y followed out his very frequent Dc mye 
of converting portions of his works to other uses. of 
this subject is well worth attention and illustration by some com- 

tent inquirer—it were to be wished that Dr. Chrysander (the 
Tatest and most elaborate biographer of the composer would devote 
a small volume specially to such inquiry. The of the 
“Te Deum” on Friday week was a very fine one, our only objec- 
tion being to the wholesale alteratitns and frequent omissions of 
the trumpet , which form such : and im 
features in Handel's original score. The portions which were left as 
Handel wrote them, were splendidly — by Mr. Thomas Harper, 
who could scarcely have been surpassed, if equalled, by the 
trumpeter of Handel's day, Valentine Snow. In our 
recent Norwich Festival, we spoke of Mr. Macfarren’s unjustifiable 
alterations of the trampet parts in “Israel in Egypt; but these 
were exceeded by the changes just referred to in the Dettingen 
Te Deum.” By such deviations from the , much 


brilliancy 
is sacrificed, to the injury of the athe Mr. Weiss 
the aaitan o Te Deum » with considerable declamatory er: 


For last night “ Elijah” was promised. 





The Tonic Sol-fa system for popular instruction in pat-singing, iJ 
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of Mr. Curwen, who, some twenty years since, took up the system 
originally indicated half a century batk by Miss Glover, of 
Norwich. Judging by results, the method appears to be the most 
successful of all the many schemes for simplifying popular musical 
instruction, and applying it to the training of large numbers. The 
use of the few initial letters of the sol-fa scale, with simple indica- 
tions as to time and other essentials, and the dispensing with the 


complications of difference of key, offer great facilities for teaching | 
part-singing, although of course not applicable to the higher | 


education of solo singers, or of instrumental players. 
appears now to be largely in use in schools and congregations, and 
most of the great oratorios, besides other pieces, are printed in the 
characters peculiar to the method. A very conclusive proof of the 
results achieved was afforded by a performance of the “‘ Messiah” 
at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday night, when the choruses were 
sung by members of the Tonic Sol-fa Choral Society with a precision 
and certainty that were very satisfactory. The sopranos were most 
conspicuous for purity of tone and truthful intonation. The ease 
with which they sang the higher notes offered an agreeable contrast 
to the desperate scream with which some of the professional 
choristers dash at what seems to be beyond their available compass. 
There was an orchestra, largely composed, however, of amateur 
elements requiring more perfect training. That almost invariable 
feature in a performance of the “ Messiab,” the excellent trumpet- 
playing of Mr. Thomas Harper, was judiciously secured. The solos 
were assigned to Miss Edmunds (who is making a marked progress), 
Miss Leffler (in the absence of Madame Sainton-Dolby), Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

The National Choral Society gave an anticipatory Christmas per- 
formance of “‘ The Messiah” on Wednesday night, when Mr. Leigh 
Wilson confirmed the good impression which he made on his first 
appearance last season at the concerts of the same society. Mr.Wilson 
has a tenor voice of agreeable quality and considerable power, and 
bas only to acquire a little more refinement of style and facility in 
the execution of florid passages to take a high position as an oratorio 
singer. The bass solos were sung with great effect by Signor 
Foli, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, whose excellent bass voice is 
sufficiently powerful even for a larger space than Exeter Hall, and 
whose Italian method of vocalization was advantageous in such 
passages as those in the second part of the air, ‘‘ But who may 
abide?” (“For He is like”) and the triplets in “ Why do the 
nations ?”—passages that are seldom so well surmounted by a 
voice so ponderous as that of Signor Foli, who cannot fail to prove 
as valuable in sacred music, as he has long been in that of the stage. 
The other solo parts were sustained by Madame Rudersdorff and 
Miss Palmer. 

The last Monday Popular Concert for the year took place this 
week, with Herr Wilhelmj again as leading violinist, and Mr. 
Charles Hallé as pianist. These entertainments are to be resumed 
on January 14th, when Herr Joachim will reappear. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. F. C. Burnanp has produced a very successful burlesque at 
the New Royalty on the subject of “ Black-Eyed Susan,” which is 
entitled to more praise for its “‘ comic business ” than for its writing, 
Melodramatic subjects lend themselves more kindly to burlesque 
treatment than even classical or operatic subjects, and Mr. Burnand 
is wise to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Byron. ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan” is one of our most popular dramas of the common order, 
and of course has been burlesqued before. The late I’. Talfourd 
made fun of it at the Strand Theatre, and more serious manage- 
ments have unconsciously made fun of it at other houses, We have 
seen the admirals played by ballet-girls, and William represented 
by the late T. P. Cooke long after he had lost the power of acting. 

he chief parts at the New Royalty are sustained by Mr. Dewar, 
Mr. Wyndham, Miss R. Ranoe, and Miss Oliver. 

The theatres are all busy producing their Christmas entertain- 
ments, burlesques being still in the ascendant. 
the subject of the pantomime is ‘‘ Number Nip,” and the author 
is, as usual, Mr. E. L. Blanchard. At Covent Garden the “ Forty 
Thieves” will be again worked up into a pantomime with a 
burlesque introduction, the author being Mr. A. Beckett, and the 
arranger of the “ business” Mr. Augustus Harris. At the Princess’s 
Mr. Planché’s old and popular burlesque, “ The Invisible Prince,” 
will be revised to give Mrs, John Wood a chance of showing her 
reputed talent in this class of entertainment. At the Prince of 
Wales's, now a “ Royal” theatre, the burlesque will be written by 
Mr. H. J. Byron, on the subject of “ Pandora's Box.” At the St. 
James's a burlesque, written at a very short notice by Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, a new burlesque writer, will be produced under the 
title of “ Dulcamara ; or, the Elixir of Love.” The Adelphi will 
lighten its programme with a burlesque called “ Mountain 
Dhu,” founded on the “ Lady of the Lake,” and written by Mr. 
Andrew Halliday. The Haymarket will rely principally upon 
Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Lesson for Life,” a play written about six 
years ago for amateurs, and since tried with some success in 
the country, Mr. Sothern will appear in the principal character. 
The Olympic has been taken by Mr. Benjamin Webster, and 
it will be opened at Christmas with a revival of Mr. Boucicault’s 
early comedy of “ London Assurance,’ in which Mr. Horace 
Wigan, whose services are retained as stage manager, will sustain 
the part of Sir Harcourt Courtly. The Lyceum will adhere to 
its plan of having no burlesque, and Mr. Fechter will produce, on 
Christmas Eve, an old-new romantic drama, adapted by Mr. Leslie, 


The system | 





At Drury Lane | 
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called “Rouge et Noir,” and founded on “Thirty Years of a 
Gambler’s Life.” The Surrey aud Astley’s Theatres will have 
pantomimes founded on nursery subjects, the authors at the latter 
house being Mr. C. Milward and another less experienced hand, 
There will be no change of programme at the Holborn Theatre 
“Flying Scud” being a great success ; and at the Strand a new 
historical burlesque, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, called “ Guy Fawkes,” 
will be produced. Mr. Toole has settled not to return to the 
Adelphi, nor even to London, at present, and his place at the 
Adelphi will be taken by Mr. John Clarke. 

Mr. Falconer’s short management of Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
come to an untimely end, and the proprietors are quarrelling with 
the police authorities about the right to keep open till three o'clock 
in the morning for a bal masqué, advertised to take place on the 
20th inst. A new band of American minstrels, of limited and 
stereotyped ability, have taken possession of the Polygraphic Hall; 
and Mr. Schiilze, the German “ entertainer” and _physiognomist, 
who made such a successful appearance a few nights back before 
a select critical audience, is only waiting to find a suitable room 
in which to appear before the public. 








SCIENCE. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, Professor 
Huxley read a paper ‘‘On some remains of large Dinosaurian 
Reptiles from the Stormberg Mountains, South Africa.” A portion 
of the right femur measured 254 inches in length, leaving it to be 
inferred that the bone when entire must have been upwards of 
30 inches. The position and character of the trochanters and 
general form of the bone clearly marked the Dinosaurian affinities 
of its reptilian owner, which in point of size must have approxi- 
mated closely to its congeners the Megalosawrus and the Iguanodon. 
It bore the greatest resemblance to the former, but differed from 
it in the form and relative size of the trochantus, and in having 
much heavier proportions generally. Professor Huxley proposes to 
call it Huskelosaurus Brown. A portion of the distal end of 
another femur of a large Dinosaurian reptile was also described, 
the characters of which were sufficiently distinctive to show that it 
must be assigned to another genus. The circumstance of these 
remains being found in the Stormberg rocks was stated not to be 
decisive of their geological relations, as Dinosaurian reptiles 
existing during the Mesozoic period, and may have done so during 
the Permian. It is, however, worthy of note that the Stormberg 
rocks conformably overlie the Caroo beds, which have yielded 
the Dicynodonts and so many other remarkable reptiles and 
Labyrinthodonts. 

Mr. J. Beete Jukes communicated some “ additional notes on the 
grouping of the rocks of North Devon and Somerset,” describing 
the rocks of the district, from the neighbourhood of Wiveliscombe 
north-west to the Brendon Hills, and westward to Dulverton, 
including the valley of the Tone towards the south. He summed 
up his conclusions as follows :—1. There are three areas of old red 
sandstone in this region, namely (a), the Quantock Hills ; () the 
Porlock, Minehead, and Dunster area ; and (c) the Morte Bay and 
Wiveliscombe ridge. 2. Each of these masses of old red sandstone 
dips under a great mass of carboniferous slate. 3. The coal measures, 
the carboniferous slate, and the old red sandstone of Devon are 
contemporaneous with the coal measures, carboniferous limestone, 
and the old red sandstone to the north of the Bristol Channel. 
4, That if the great fault which the author believes to exist be 
proved to be absent, his other conclusions will not be altogether 
vitiated ; for the red rocks of Porlock and Dunster may then be 
taken as the top of the true old red sandstone, lying underneath a 
great thickness of carboniferous slate. 

At the meeting of the French Academy, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, M. A. de Quatrefages presented a note on the Polynesian 
Races. In the opinion of M. de Quatrefages the Polynesians are 
essentially a mixed race, to the formation of which the three 
fundamental types of man, the white, yellow, and black, have con- 
tributed, but in unequal proportions. In the finest of the Oceanic 
populations the white element predominates, especially amongst 
the aristocracy, occasionally showing itself nearly pure. The negro 
element is found in various degrees, being very marked in some of 
the individuals of the lower classes. The yellow type is, in the 
greater portion of these populations, the one which enters the 
least. The Malay race is formed by the admixture of the 
same races as the Polynesian, but the proportions are changed, 
and in the Malay the yellow race assumes the most prominent 
position. It must, however, be understood that the white element 
is neither Aryan nor Semitic, but a member of the Allophyllic 
populations of which the traces may be recognised across 
Asia from the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea to Behring’s Straits, 
on the north-west coast of America, and again, in the isles of 
Japan, and onward throughout the Indian Archipelago. In 
religion the Polynesians display a remarkably elevated idea of the 
leading” divinity combined with a polytheism more complicated 
than that of the Greeks and Romans. M. Quatrefages is of 
opinion that there is decisive evidence to show that the isles of 
Polynesia have been peopled by migrations from west to east at 
successive intervals, the dates of which can in some instances be 
ascertained. Thus he has been able to show that the Maories 
arrived at New Zealand, not from the Samoon isles, but from Manaia, 
and that this migration occurred many centuries after that of the 
Tuhitiens, in fact, has no greater antiquity than the early part of the 
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fifteenth century. In parts of the Eastern Archipelago the parent 


stock of the Oceanic populations is clearly recognisable, both by its 

hysical characters and by language. The Polynesians established 
themselves first at Samoa and Tonga and passed from them to the 
other archipelagos in the immense ocean open before them. 
Sometimes they found these isles desert, sometimes occupied by 
races more or less black, probably arrived there by some of those 
accidents of navigation of which we often see instances. None of 
these migrations go back beyond the era of history, whilst some of 
the principal ones have taken place about the time of the Christian 
era, and others belong comparatively to modern times. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornina. 


No alteration was made in the Bank rate of discount 
yesterday, nor was it expected that any would take place. 
Still, much curiosity was excited by the lengthened sitting of 
the Court of Directors, and the lobby was full of persons 
eagerly awaiting their decision. It was nearly three-quarters of 
an hour before the announcement of no change was made, but 
it is believed that the comparatively protracted character of 
the deliberations arise less from the question of the rate of 
discount than from the consideration of the by-laws. It is 
novel at the quarterly courts, one of which was held yesterday, 
to bring forward any technical matter concerning the revision 
of these regulations, and hence it is understood that this was 
the subject chiefly before the court. As regards the rate of 
discount, it may be admitted that the directors have acted 
wisely in not adopting a reduction. The arguments on both 
sides of the question are pretty nearly balanced, but we think 
that on the whole the Bank has taken the more judicious 
course. It may be urged that the stock of bullion is increasing, 
that the reserve is unprecedently large, and that the rates in 
the open discount market are below the Bank minimum. Also, 
that there are no signs of a renewal of specie shipments to 
the East, or, in fact, of an efflux of bullion to any other quarter. 
On the contrary side, it will be said that it is important to 
protect the reserve against the calls that may be made upon 
it on account of foreign or colonial loans. The success of the 
last Russian venture may be held to imply that British 
investors are beginning once more to turn their attention to 
this class of security. Again, it is undeniable that the bonds 
offered by. our Colonial Governments have been taken with a 
readiness which could hardly have been hoped for after a 
period of such serious financial difficulty as the present year 
has witnessed. ‘'T'o resume, the question as regards the Bank 
becomes simply this, will the reserve be more weakened by with- 
drawals for foreign and other loans than it will be strength- 
ened by the influx of resources from the provinces and abroad? 
The directors have chosen to take the safe side, and, we have 
no doubt, with justice. The nation at large, we may repeat, 
is in no wise inconvenienced, since the great majority of trades, 
if they can get money .cheaper elsewhere, will certainly not 
apply to the Bank. 

Still, although the directors have acted prudently for the 
time, there can be no doubt that the question of a reduction 
of the rate of discount is postponed for less than a month only. 
The usual demand at the close of the year will be experienced, 
and pass off with the first few days of 1867; then the payment 
of the Government dividends will take place, and, to judge 
from the small amount of loans which are now being made 
upon stock, the whole of this money will come upon the dis- 
count market. It is not often that this happens. As a rule 
during the “shutting” of the books, many persons apply to 
the Bank for loans on the security of Government stock. 
These sums are repaid out of the dividends, and hence com- 
paratively little of the latter are available for discount purposes. 
To state the matter shortly, in the course of the month of 
December the Government require from the public considerable 
payments on account of revenue, and disburse them shortly 
afterwards in dividends on the national debt. To make these 
payments the public often borrow. Just now they have 80 
much money in hand that they abstain from borrowing. The 
result will be that, instead of the dividends being used to 
repay previous advances, they will simply add to the existing 
plethora. Money will become even more abundant than now, 
and the rates of discount will come down to 34 or 3 per cent., 
and very likely less. It is, by the way, curious to note that 
in th» great Exhibition years, 1851 and 1862, money was 
exceptionally cheap, and that 1867 bids fair to follow the 
example of its predecessors. 
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The complaints that business on the Stock Exchange was 
hardly ever worse, are daily repeated, and with reason. The 
distrust of the public respecting all classes of securities, with 
scarcely any exception, becomes more and more marked. As 
might be supposed, railways suffer the most. The nearer we 
approach to the close of the year, the greater the disquietude 
of the public with regard to the renewal of debentures. One 
hopeful feature, however, may be noted, and that is that only 
small quantities of bondi-fide stock come into the market, and 
that the bulk of the sales are speculative. This, notwithstand- 
ing, does not prevent the fact that prices are declining daily, 
and that each fresh fall adds to the difficulty of a company 
obtaining legitimate financial aid. As yet no attempt has been 
made to check these speculative sales, which, in the case of 
some of our banks last spring, caused such indescribable mis- 
chief. Railways, however, unlike banks, cannot be destroyed, 
but only inconvenienced by operations of this character. The 
harm done is little more than temporary, and not unfrequently 
recoils upon the adverse operators themselves. In Stock 
Exchange phraseology, they find that they are incautiously 
“caught bears,” that is, having contracted to deliver stock 
which they do not possess, they have been obliged to buy or 
borrow from others at a heavy price. If speculators lose in 
this manner they deserve no pity; but unfortunately the 
experience of the last two or three years shows that where they 
have lost once they have gained nine times. It is reported, 
and we believe with truth, that a shrewd gentleman has made 
a small fortune in 1864—5 by systematically selling a hundred 
shares of every company the moment that it came out. He 
applied for no allotment, but trusted to buy back at a profit 
before the settlement. Notwithstanding some losses, the 
transactions were in the main exceedingly advantageous, as 
any one can discover by looking over the Stock Exchange 
prices of those days. The first morning of a prospectus being 
published, the quotation might be 2, 3, or as much as 10 pre- 
mium; three days after it was less than half, and in two days 
more had perhaps sunk to nothing. 

Some move appears to have been made in the affairs of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. It is now more than seven menths 
since the company stopped payment, and a dividend of half a 
crown in the pound is at length to be declared. The circum- 





stance that the assets of the concern were of such a nature 
that nearly two-thirds ofa year have been consumed in realizing 
an eighth of the debts speaks pretty plainly as to the actual 
character of the business. It is impossible to disguise the fact 
that the old house was insolvent at the time of its being 
merged into a joint-stock company, that the partners must 
have known their actual position (they constructively admit it), 
and that half a million was given for a good-will that was 
worse, by several millions, than worthless. 





Tur quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in 
Paris and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight was on the 8th inst. 109 per cent. At this rate there is no 
profit on the importation ofgold from the United States. 

The traffics of the several railways continue to show fluctuation, 
The cases of increase are the Metropolitan with £1,268, and the 
North London £294. There is a decrease in the case of the London 
and North-Western of £151, and of £1,315 in the case of the Midland, 

The amount of Government Billa on India, for which tenders will 
be received at the Bank of England on the 19th inst., will be 
Rs. 35,00,000 (£350,000), 

The Millwall Freehold Land and Docks Company have made a call 
of £2. 10a. per share, payable at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Carrie, & Co.'s, 
on or before the 8th day of January next. Interest at the rate of 
10 per cent. will be charged on all calls in arrear. 

The directors of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China, announce that they have declared a dividend for the half- 
year ending the 31st instant of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, payable 
on the lst of January next. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank (Limited) was held on Wednesday, at the London Tavern. The 
resolutions for the reconstruction of the bank, under the title of tho 
Metropolitan Bank (Limited), with a fally paid-up capital of £200,000 
were unanimously agreed to, and Mr. William Cooper, of the firm of 
Cooper Brothers & Co., with Mr. J. D. Carnegie, general manager of 
the bank, were appointed liquidators of the remaining assets not 
handed over to the new bank, out of the proceeds of which it ia in- 
tended to form a reserve or gaarantee fund, It was announced by 
the chairman, Mr. Charles Gilpin, M.P., that @ petition for winding 
up the bank in the Court of Chancery had been presented by av 
attorney's clerk holding five shares. This statement was received 
with a burst of indignation by the shareholders present, who warmly 
applauded the strong terms in which the chairman denounced this 


attempt to injure their property. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_———- -—- 


THE GAY SCIENCE.* 


n earth is the “Gay Science”? At the first blush we 
PI a it had something to Jo with the Haymarket, or the mid- 
night missions. But, as Mr. Dallas kindly explains, the new 
“ social evil” is criticism. It deals, like Miss Nichols in the song, 
chiefly with novels and poetry. We all remember that interesting 
— “ She cleaned and mended straw bonnets 

All day, but at night she did pore 
Over novels, love-stories, and sonnets.” 


We remember, too, her lover, and how,— 


‘‘ She praised up his musical style, 
And said he made theirs quite a gay house; 
And he, in return, with a smile, 
Asked if she would go to the play-house.” 


Little knew Miss Nichols how she was forestalling Mr. Dallas by 
her use of the word “gay.” She was, at least, half a century 
before her time. She is, too, in herself, a great example of that 
law of unconsciousness on which Mr. Dallas so fondly dwells. But 
Mr. Dallas is a great deal more communicative than Miss Nichols. 
She wisely left us to judge for ourselves what she intended by 
“gay.” There is a Gothic vagueness in the way she uses it which 
is not unsuitable to her theme. Not so Mr. Dallas. He hastens 
to explain, and to give his reasons. We think that, like Miss 
Nichols, he had much better have left them alone. The name of 
“The Gay Science,” he tells us, he has ventured to borrow from 
the Troubadours, just, as we may add, he ventured to borrow the 
title of his previous book from Aristotle. And then he proceeds 
to inform us how the Science of Criticism “ must, of necessity, 
be the science of the laws of pleasure—the joy science, the Gay 
Science.” Now, considering the kind of poetry that the 
Troubadours generally wrote, and its peculiarly erotic character, we 
think that Mr. Dallas might more appropriately have borrowed a title 
from some other quarter. It is not edifying to reflect that critics 
derive their new name from a source whence the “ Woman of 
Pleasure” and the “Fille de Joie” have evidently, however in- 
directly, taken theirs. So much, then, for the word “gay.” We 
will now go on to the word “science.” Whatever the Troubadours 
may have meant, the word has, in these days, acquired rather a 
wide, not to say vague, signification. Science is now bawled into 
our ears on every occasion. For instance, Mr. Henry Cole, O.B, 
at the beginning of the year, was calling out fora “Central Hall 
of Arts and Sciences” at his favourite Brompton ; and now, at the 
end of the year, comes Mr. Dallas screaming for a “ Science of 
Criticism.” With.all due respect to these two great authorities, 
we venture, in the former case, to call the scheme “ the Science of 
the Boilers,” and, in the latter, “‘ the Science of the Pot-boilers.” 
So much, then, for the word “science.” We will now take the 
two words together. As Mr. Dallas could not give us a sensation 
novel, he has evidently done the next best thing, he has given us 
a sensation title. He, if any one, knows the value of the adage, 
“* Magnus thesaurus latet in nominibus.” But, unfortunately, he has 
expended all his genius in the title, for his book is neither gay nor 
scientific. So much, then, for his title. Now for his book. 


‘God made a great man to plough and to sow, 
God made a little man to drive away the crow,” 


says the North Countryrhyme. But what did He make critics for ? 
Different people would give different answers. Some might probably 
say, to read everything and know nothing. But Mr. Dallas would 
almost make the critic know everything, without reading anything. 
In short, he uses such fine language that we experience a difficulty 
in doing him justice. As far as we can make him out, he is going 
to visibly map out for us “the shores of old romance,” to reveal to 
us the organization of that “inward eye which is the bliss of 
mr sd and to analyse with a new spectrum-analysis of fine 
words, 
“ The light that never was on sea cr shore.” 


Mr. Dallas is a bold man, and goes a long way further than his old 
rival, Miss Nichols. Now, we are amongst the very last who would 
object to a Science of comparative Criticism. We believe that 
not only are all phenomena both mental and material conditioned 
by laws, but that the processes of those laws are ultimately demon- 
strable. Our objection is, in the present case, to the powers of the 
inquirer and his method, even more than to the fact of the insuffi- 
ciency of our knowledge for the purposes of induction, For 
instance, throughout a greater part of the ninth chapter, “ The 
Secrecy of Art,” and throughout the whole of the seventh chapter, 
“The Hiddeh Soul ”—which is ouly another name for our ignorance 
—Mr. Dallas dogmatizes about a negative. But the weight of our 
objection does not rest here. When we simply say that Mr. Dallas 
sneers at the finest of French critics—M. Sainte Beuve—(vol i. 
P- 66), and that on the other hand he regards Professor Masson as 
‘ one of the chief living critics” (vol. ii. p. 199) ; that he considers 
too, that of all living writers Lord Lytton “shows the most 
abiding sense of &@ mystery surrounding human life and thought 
of an energy which is ours, and yet is separate from conscious 
possession” (vol. i. p. 324); when, finally, we add that. in 
the controversy about the doctrine of pleasure, he espouses the 
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side of Hamilton against Mill, we think we have said quite enough 
to show how hevseanty disqualified he is, not only by his tastes, 
but by his predilections both in peychology and philosophy, for 
such an undertaking. These facts are more eloquent than any com- 
ments of ours can possibly be. But, indeed, amidst all his vehement 
assertions some misgivings ap to have visited him. For, 
with a modesty which is certainly not amongst his characteristics, 
and with a simile which he has previously used word for word in his 
“ Poetics,” he in one place says, “ Even if my work should fail in 
its first principles, it may be, at least, as useful as the unlucky sbip 
that grounded at the battle of Aboukir, and did for a waymark to 
them that followed” (vol. i. p. 71). We regret that we cannot lay 
the flattering unction of this simile on Mr. Dallas's soul. Our 
comparison must, indeed, take a less complimentary form. Weare 
rude enough to consider a rotten theory much in the light of a rotten 
egg, which being put into a nest may cause sound eggs to be laid. 
But we are afraid that in this case the theory is too bad an oe to 
serve so useful a purpose. The real truth is that we should not 
have thought it worth while to give even the space that we have 
done to Mr. Dallas’s book, but for one circumstance, We are 
betraying no secret when we state that Mr. Dallas is one of the 
literary critics of the Times. We are, too, only stating what is 
universally acknowledged, that its criticisms are the worst published 
in London. Reading the literary articles in the Times has for some 
time past seemed like reading an answer to Little John’s question— 


«© Whom shall we take, whom sball we leave ? 
Whom shall we abide behind ? 
Whom shall we rob, whom shall we reave ? 
Whom shall we beat and bind?” 


And the literary Robin Hood of the Times, like its prototype, 
always seizes upon the rich and wealthy. Now it is Mr. Froude’s 
“ History of Heary VIII.” which is plagiarized, and now it is some 
work on travels. But as, too, with his prototype, bishops are his 
favourite prey ; and so last year Mr. Pocock’s Preface to Bisho 
Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation” was stolen and put fort. 
as an original essay in the Times. Such a piece of dishonesty is 
without a parallel in the annals of criticism. We are very far from 
accusing Mr. Dallas of these disgraceful acts, but we must say 
that we think an examination of his book may help to throw some 
light on some of the literary principles of the Times. We are not 
in the secrets of that journal. We are quite ignorant who its 
culinary critic—as we will venture to call him—may be, who writes 
apparently with a basting ladle, and as if his brains were in his 
stomach ; but we cannot fail to perceive a deep sympathy with 
him, when Mr. Dallas dilates upon beer and Chateau Margeaux 
(vol. i. p. 152), and the flavour of “ pear-drops,” and Muscatel grapes, 
and Moselle (vol. ii. pp. 76-78.) Again, too, we are quite in the dark 
as to that illustrious critic, who forthe last three years has been ringing 
his change of praises upon sensation novels ; but we cannot fail to 
perceive a vein of sympathy with him, too, when Mr. Dallas calls 
what should be essentially a scientific ,treatise by a claptrap sensa- 
tional title. Further, too, we are quite ignorant who it is that in 
the Times has been commending authors for writing merely to 
amuse, but we cannot fail to perceive the strongest sympathy with 
him, also, when Mr. Dallas declares that pleasure is the aim of the 
Fine Arts. The mischief that the 7imes’ criticism has effected is 
incalculable. It has not been a misfortune, but a calamity to this 
country. A low moral tone has ruled its judgments, and made it 
pander to the worst tastes. And when Mr. Dallas, in his open- 
mouthed way, is good enough to inform us that criticism “ has 
never been so noble in aim, so conscientious in labour, so large in 
view, and withal so modest in tone, as now” (vol. i. p. 31), we 
would ask him to look at the Times, and say, is it “noble in 
aim,” as some of the Times’ critics have done, to plagiarize other 
men’s views? is it “conscientious in labour” to steal other men’s 
prefaces, and to put them forward as your own? is it “large in 
view” to praise mere sensational novels, where there is neither 
truth to nature nor to human life? and as for “ modesty of tone, 
we have only to turn to Mr. Dallas’s own work, and see not only 
the impudence with which he puts forth mere assertions, but his 
insolence to others. 

It is from these considerations that we deem it worth while to 
examine “The Gay Science.” For we should as soon think of 
looking for philosophy from Mr. Dallas as originality from 
Mr. Tom Taylor, or wit from Mr, Lucas himself, whose ab- 
surdities in his “Mornings of the Recess,” republished more 
than a year ago from the Times, still vibrate in our memory. 
But, first of all, let us remark that Mr. Dallas’s fundamental 
position, that pleasure is the end of all Art, was laid down no less 
than fourteen years ago in his “ Poetics.” It has, so far as we are 
aware, exercised, with the sole exception perhaps of sensational 
novels, no influence whatever on contemporary (literature. Its 
prophecies, as to what the literature of the future was to be, have 
not yet been fulfilled, nor are they, in our opinion, likely to be. 
And yet it was a remarkable book. For it strongly impressed you 
with its blunders, and amused you with its impudence. It was a 
Delphic Oracle in type. It explained everishine It confuted 
Aristotle in about half a dozen lines, and put down Germans and 
infidels in about a dozen. It attempted to solve the problem of 
Free Will and Necessity, and almost defined the nature of God. But 
then there was a slight drawback : its refutations were worthless, and 
its explanations were wrong, and its definitions defined nothing. And 
it is necessary to call attention to this, because we find its leadin 














doctrines again advanced with that glittering kind of rhetoric whi 
in these days is by so many mistaken for art, and propped up by 
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assertions which, with the crowd, pass for ments. We are not 
indeed surprised at this second attempt, for Mr. Dallas’s vanity is 
mere fe that it would impel him to undertake anything, and 
his ign@tance is so great that it would prevent him from ever 
knowing that he had failed. 








TWO CENTURIES OF SONG.* 


Te volume which has made its appearance under the auspices 
of Mr. Thornbury may successfully compete with any of the bril- 
liantly covered books which the present season has given us ; and on 
the whole the promise that its exterior holds out is satisfactorily per- 
formed in its contents. Mr. Thornbury has taken in hand a task 
by no means easy. To produce a collection of those poems, known 
by the name of vers de société, in such a way that sober solemnity 
shall never trespass upon the province of sportive fancy, is not 
only difficult, but next door to impossible. If, on the one hand, 
the object is to present the reader with a number of metrical 
gems, and to keep the imaginative epicure constantly supplied 
with the champagne of poetry, and a series of intellectual kick- 
shaws, it is to be feared that the realms of literature may fail to 
furnish in sufficient abundance dainties so exquisite and airy. If, 
on the other hand, such poems are not to be excluded as conveying 
sombre teachings under the garb of elegant jocularity, it is a 
question of some perplexity to decide where the line of demarca- 
tion is to be drawn, and in what effusion the didactic uncomfortabl 
preponderates over the amusing element. This is a difficulty which 
apparently Mr. Thornbury has felt ; at any rate he professes him- 
self unable “to define precisely what vers de société really are.” 
There is something unsatisfactory in his account of them as “ poems 
written for refined circles of educated people, and composed for 
friends, on special, often on personal occasions.” For the matter 
of that, all the highest class of poetry that has ever been given 
to the world has been virtually dedicated to the cultivated few. 
The loftier the theme the loftier the composition; Shelley, 
Tennyson, or Byron, in their highest flights, undoubtedly 
appeal directly to the refined. When Wordsworth writes on 
*‘ Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Childhood,” he 
is unquestionably seen to more advantage than when he descants 
upon “Peter Bell.” As for the latter part of Mr. Thornbury’s 
dogma, it will not hold water for an instant. Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,” Milton’s “ Lycidas,” Shelley's “ Adonais,” and a 
thousand other such works, were written virtually “ for friends,” 
and certainly “on special, even personal occasions.” Mr. Thorn- 
bury for this reason regards them as vers de société. The truth 
really seems to be this,—that while a Praed and a Shelley start 
from exactly the same point, they arrive at a totally different 
result. The writer of social verse regards the world as a garden 
of sweets, interspersed, it is true, by many bitter plants, from which 
all the honey that is possible must be sucked, but still, in the main, 
a good and a pleasant world enough. Life is short, and we must 
make the most of it. If we can find anything to smile at, why 
should we cry? All that is agreeable lies upon the surface ; what 
good can it do us or any person else to search beneath for unpleasant, 
vexatious, and ugly thoughts? An author of this description is to 

oetry what Democritus was to philosophy; he both pities and 
ae Lo at the more serious reflections, and the lachrymose utterances 
of his brother thinker. After all, sublunary existence is not such 
a bad thing as its enemies endeavour to make out. Everything 
that can befall a human being admits of two points of view, a 
light and a dark one; either may be taken, but it is surely only 
rational to choose the former. This, we take it, is the radical dis- 
tinction between vers de société and poetry in the general acceptation 
ef the term. Both Suckling and Sackville treated of human life ; 
but with the one it was a comedy, almost a farce ; with the other 


it was a gloomy tragedy. The muse of serious verse eyes the world | 


and its inhabitants as a spectacle fit for tears rather than merriment, 
while the divinity, who inspiresa Weller or Herrick, gaily saunters 
along the pleasant road of existence, smiling meanwhile at the 
sighs and groans, the lugubrious attitudes and portentous declama- 
tions of her less vivacious sister. | 

It is not, however, to be supposed that deep and extreme beauty 
of expression is for this reason unattainable by the metrical 
butterfly, or that to be light and sportive implies a neglect of 
artistic excellence. Moselle and Burgundy have each their own 


delicious bouquet, and if the charm of the latter is extolled it is | 
not in disparagement of the former. There is an exquisite light- | 


nd sparkling grace in Praed, which is as valuable in its own 
wall on ahs nseit sousbee melody of Keats. What the poet of 
society has to do is to so handle the affairs and incidents of every- 
day life as to gladden, elevate, and refine the mind of his reader ; 
to lift him up into a region from which he can perceive a fresh 
charm in the most ordinary objects, and from which he can survey 
all that surrounds him through the medium of a gentle golden haze. 
He is to recognise in mankind neither angels or demons, but 
simply beings who are neither “too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food.” If we are in a merry mood the social poet 
will give us fresh store of laughter; if we are dejected he will 
pleasantly remind us that it is both more pleasant and profitable 
to rejoice than to weep, that it is far easier and far wiser to recline 


comfortably in an easy chair than to put ourselves into tragic 
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attitudes and to go through all the conventional demonstrations of 
woe, that in the long run it is eminently the best plan to take 
~o as we find it. 

e are not surprised that Mr. Thornbury found it necessary to 
abandon, though not wholly, his original meat bor of reproducing in 
his collection vers de société alone. Indeed, he could not ey 
covered sufficient of these to fill a volume of the size of that now 
before us. He was probably unwilling to have it thought that he 
aimed at nothing more than at making an ordinary poetical selec- 
tion ; and hence arose the, at first, professed object of his volume. 
Judging it, however, according to this latter standard, we have 
much pleasure in announcing it as a decided success. The choice 
of poems is made with much cleverness and taste. We are puzzled 
on one or two points to know the motive which influenced Mr. 
Thornbury in his selection. Adhering still, as he professedly 
to a certain extent, to his first design of giving us “short bright 


| pieces,” why does he omit Suckling, the gay wit of the Restoration, 
_and yet present us with so tragic an excerpt as several stanzas 


from a fine, but not inspiriting, in the sense that the poet of 
society is inspiriting, chorus in “ Atalanta in Calydon”? Or if he 
introduces us to this, why does he not insert many other passages 
of a serious as well as a light description? We have no wish, how- 
ever, to seem discontented at the feast of good things which the 
author of “ Haunted London” has prepared for the reader’s mind 
and eye. Mr. Thornbury displays’ an acquaintance with English 
literature that well qualifies him for the duties of an intellectual 
caterer of the kind to which he aspires. 

As regards the earlier part of “Two Centuries of Song,” it is 
needless to say much. We regret, as we have said, the omission of 
Suckling and of one or two other old favourites, but, on the whole, . 
the old writers have been well treated. »The pieces chosen are, of 
vourse, for the most part, familiar enough to every reader, though 
occasionally we meet with an extract to which it is possible some may 
be strangers. But we are disposed to think that it is upon the latter 
portion of his work that Mr. Thornbury may most justly pride him- 
self ; and it is here that he has contributed a really valuable service 
to the literary world. A collection of some of the lighter poems of 
contemporary writers was a desideratum ; and with this Mr. Thorn- 
bury has supplied us. While precluded, owing to the short space 
at his disposal, from multiplying such pieces to any great extent, 
he has still given us enough to prove that, even in the present age 
of vulgar buffoonery and insufferable burlesque, traces of a gentle- 
manly and scholarlike humour may still be found. They are not 
very frequent it is true ; but it is a consolation to think that they 
have not become utterly extinct. The pages of “Two Centuries of 
Song” disclose one or two names, as yet unknown to fame, of 
whose possessors we are inclined to think favourably. Under 
the title of “A See Saw,” a Mr. Leigh gives us some verses, 
really humorous and clever, which would be much better were 
they not infected to some extent by the infatuated on for 
punning, unfortunately epidemic at the present day. Their 
rhythm is almost-perfect. “A Story from Boccaccio,” by the late 
R. B. Brough, is an admirable uction ; and there are man 
charms in the musical verse of Mr, Frederick Locker. It would, 
too, be ungrateful to pass by the two contributions of Mr, 
Thornbury himself without a recognition of their neatness and 


Mr. Thornbury has been ably assisted in his literary labour, 
and the illustrations to “Two Centuries of Song” are exquisite 
specimens of engraving. Especially good is the print “ Philip's 
Farm,” by Mr. W. P. Burton, and a drawing by Mr. H. 8. 
Marks, “ Paying Labourers (temp. Elizabeth),” is very clever. 
There is also a very charming print designed by Mr. T. Morten, 
whom the world has been lately unfortunate re to lose by 
death, “ The Impending Checkmate.” On the whole, wé have 
little left to wish for in the volume now before us. Mr, 
Thornbury has succeeded as well as he could have hoped in the 
difficult and somewhat ungracious task of selection ; and printer, 
publisher, artists, and engravers have alike furnished him a generous 
and effective assistance in the production of a book of which any 
drawing-room table may well be proud. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Activa on the Bishop of London’s description of the in 
which a Privy Council judgment is drawn wp, we submitted 
books to a committee of young people. We must say that the 
process of gétting various independent opinions, and a 
judgment out of them all, is slow and unsatisfactory. Perhaps 


* Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. By O. H. Bennett. Griffith & Farran. 

Casimir, the Little Exile, By Caroline Peachey. Griffith & Farran. 

Wild Roses ; or, Simple Stories of Country Life. By Frances Freeling Broderip. 
Griffith & Farran. 

‘Washed Ashore. By W. H.G. Kingston. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Copsley Annals Preserved in Proverbs, Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

The Children’s Prize. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. W. Macintosh. 

The Wedding Guests. By Mrs. Hume Rotherby. F. Pitman. 

Tom and the Crocodiles. By Anne Bowman, Routledge. 

The Silver Shilling, and Other Stories, By Hans Christian Andersen. Routledge. 

The Little Match Girl, and Other Stories. By Hans Christisn Andersen, 
Routledge. 





The Red Shoes, and Other Stories, By Hans Christian Andersen. oo 


Hans Andersen’s Stories for the Household. Translated by H. W. | 


Routledge. 
Hans Andereen’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. Paull, F. Warne & 


Lucy West ; or, the Orphans of Highcliff, By Mrs. H. B, Paull. ¥. Warne & Oo, 
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accounts for the indefiniteness of the Privy Council judgments, and 
for the readiness of that tribunal to acquit all offenders, and 
tolerate all shades of heterodoxy. Fortunately we are called upon | 
to decide much lighter questions. Even if we dismiss one of these 
appellants with costs, we shall not have to deprive him of his 
enefice, and the costs will not be heavy. Nor will mistaken 
leniency, which is often worse than severity in law, be too great an 
encouragement to these delinquents. That we shall be too lenient 
is almost certain. Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel, or tests _ 
a child’s book by the canons of xsthetics ? But then our one word 
of blame will carry the more weight with it when it comes, and | 
the mere absence of praise will be significant. With these words 
of preface, let us communicate the report of our committee. 

The first book on our list is to be judged favourably. The fun 
it contains is broad and palpable, and its instructiveness will be 
eritirely passed over. The committee-man who read it was five 
noe old, and his judgment was conveyed in the shape of laughter. | 

the critical eye of the judge, this laughter seemed spontaneous ; | 
but there were parts of the book on which the eye did not rest, | 
other parts which the mind rejected, others which were too wilfully 
funny to be fun in reality. This cannot be said of Mr. Bennett's 
illustrations, which are the perfection of comedy. Mr. Bennett, as 
an artist, has learnt that true fun ought not to be strained. Most 
of his book shows that he is learning this as a writer, and much of 
his writing is truly comic. But it is no reflection on him to say 
that he does not write as well as he draws. We must pass with 
these few lines to the next book on our list, which tells the story 
of a young Polish exile. It opens with the death of his father and 
mother, brings us next in contact with robbers and Russian soldiers 
who are even more worthy of the name, and then carries us and 
the little exile to Germany, Flanders, and England. ‘‘ Adventures 
are to the adventurous” is a favourite saying with the heroes of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but we must say, for an adven- 
turous boy, Count Casimir seems to go very easily through his 
wanderings. He is always getting into trouble, and gets out of it 
quite as quickly. When he falls into the hands of robbers, their 
captain instantly protects him. When the Russian soldiers fall 
upon the captain and his companions, they content themselves with 
killing the captain, and merely strip Casimir. When a Russian 
officer stuns the little boy with the butt end of a pistol, he seems 
to recover and get to Saxony by the next chapter. And even when 
a wolf seizes him on an island, a distant alarm of a boat coming is 
enough to scare away the assailant before it has done much mis- 
chief. However, it is necessary for these adventures to end so 
favourably, in order that there may be enough of them, and it is 
not only by its adventures that the story is conspicuous. 

Mrs. Broderip’s stories are of unequal merit, and the hinge on 
which the most readable one turns is a little unnatural. Weallude 
to “ Peter the Cat,” and the way in which he disinters a treasure. 
Nor can we say that Mr. Kingston shows to as much advantage as 
on other occasions. “ Washed Ashore” is somewhat disjointed, 
and the illustrations are the worst we have ever seen. We turn to 
a much better class of book in “ Copsley Annals”—a series of 
short stories, none of them above the comprehension or enjoyment 
of young children, yet all of them with a point and a meaning. 
The first story is a ghost story, and it is very dreadful, and 
makes you laugh very much. There was a proud old lady, and she 
died, and she had a distaff. And at night if you were going to die 
you heard the whirr of the distaff. And two children went down 
at night into the haunted drawing-room, and they could not get 
out again, and they heard the distaff whirring, and they knew they 
had been naughty and that they were going to die, and they told 
each other all their naughtiness, and then they rang the bell and 
their father came, and they didn’t die, and the whirr of the distaff 
turned out to be the works of an old clock, and so it was all right. 
“The Children’s Prize,” which comes next in our list, is evidently 
intended for good children. Indeed the children who appreciate it 
will be ra‘her too good for human nature's daily food, such as bread 
and treacle. Mr. Erskine Clarke’s contributors seem too fond of 








pointing a moral. But the moral is not beyond the capacity of | 


children, and the work will not share the fate of “The Wedding 
Guests,” which was returned to us indignantly. It is not a 
children’s book at all—we again take the liberty of reproducing 
the exact words of our Privy Council judgment—it’s all about 
people being ill and dying when they needn’t die, and about people 
being married, and I don’t like it, and it made mamma cry. 
Certainly “The Wedding Guests” cannot be called a children’s 
book, and it is sad, but there are good scenes in it, and it has 
attained the horour of a new edition. 


When we come to “Tom and the Crocodiles,” we are in a boyish 


world. The father of a family who always preaches and expounds | 


natural history ; the sons who are always stabbing crocodiles, and 
would like to. extend their slaughtering powers to bad men ; the little 
girls who cry whenever their brothers talk of killing men, and are 
envious when the crocodiles are killed ; the good men of various 
nations who are attracted to the family ; and the bad men of equal 
variety who are always on the watch to do it mischief, are all 
marked with the strong conventionality of the schoolroom. There 
is a hazy particularity about the geography, almost reminding us | 
of Shelley’s Alastor. The family takes boat from a small island | 
near Jamaica, a hurricane instantly comes on, and they are, in as 
short a time, blown to an unknown shore, where they get into a 
cave and are shut up in it by an earthquake. After that they 
somehow find a river and float down it, which is hardly the natural — 
course after landing on a shore, and not crossing any watershed. _ 
But as they are always finding jaguars, crocodiles, edna and | 





"pirates, the boyish reader will not detect inconsistency in their 


adventures. ‘The remaining volumes on our table, with one 
exception, are various editions of Hans Andersen’s stories. The 
one exception is a rather too sad and rather too moral tale called 
“Lucy West,” which turns on a young girl marrying a dancing- 
master, and being consequently reduced to poverty and despair. 
Like all dancing-masters her husband gambles, and makes away 


| with her money ; he then dies suddenly, and she dies a lingerin 


death. Why this desperate moral should be aimed against 

dancers and dancing-masters we cannot say, and it has altogether 
puzzled our committee. To such an extent have these searehings 
of heart been carried that one of the members, seeing a monkey 


| dancing on an organ, asked if he had gambled, if he would be 


killed suddenly, and if his wife would have to go home in a waggon. 
We have no doubt that Mrs. H. B. Paull means well, but she should 
ask herself seriously what is the sin of dancing, and think before 
answering the question. She should remember that ea 
masters are far too hard worked to be exposed to the temptations o 
idleness ; and that though their work may not be in as good repute 
as hairdressing, special pleading, or writing books for children, it 
may be quite as engrossing. Hans Andersen would certainly not 
encourage Mrs. Paull in such a gloomy view of life. She seems to 
be one of the translators of his stories, and she might well read as 
well as translate them. Anything healthier, more cheerful, and 
more free from cant than the children’s prattle of this Dane, it 
would be hard to conceive. We have to thank Messrs. Routledge 
and Messrs. Warne for giving us companion volumes, and making 
us read each story twice over to see which translation is the best. 
We have come to the conclusion that each collection has its merits. 
There are more pictures in the volume published by Routledge. 
There are better pictures in the one published by Warne. Rout- 
ledge is completer. Warne is compacter. Routledge is translated. 
Warne is specially translated. Routledge is “ the most complete 
collection that has yet been made of these stories.” Warne is “a 
complete collection of the Fairy Tales considered suitable for you 
people.” And if any one doubts which he should choose we wo 
strongly recommend him to buy both, and the three little selections 
published by Routledge into the bargain. One can never have too 
much of Hans Andersen. 

In this sentiment the presiding judge agrees with the committee. 
We will observe, in conclusion, that the committee is still con- 
tinuing its arduous judicial labours, and hopes to publish a second 
report next week. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE present number of the Intellectual Observer, whether considered 
with reference to the interest or scientific character of the articles, 
strikes us as ore of the best we have seen. It opens with “ Obser- 
vations on the Changes of Colour and Modes of Taking Food 
in the Chameleon,” by Jonathan Couch, F.L.8., illustrated by a 
coloured frontispiece of the animal. The individual in question formed 
one of a considerable number shipped at Cadiz, the majority of which 
died during their voyage to England, and lived in the possession of 
its historian from the latter part of July to the 5th of December, 
when it apparently succumbed to the want of sunshine of our English 
winter. The motions of the creature were slow and deliberate, and 
its coloar—if an animal which rarely retains the same hue for ten 
minutes together can be said to possess one—was dusky brown; such, 
at least, was that which it assumed when basking at its ease in the 
sunshine, the light of which appeared to be of more importance to it. 
than the heat, but a light or whitish-yellow prevailed when 
during which time it never changed its position. When the thermo- 
meter in the room stood at 64° it was moved carefully to the side of 
the chameleon, when its colour changed from yellow to greenish and 
then to deeper green followed by purple spots, and it expanded itself 
by inhaling air whilst the thermometer, in contact with its side, rose 
in a few minutes to 68°. A fortnight elapsed before it was seen to 
take a fly, but after this it not only took all that came in its way, but 
would seize them as fast as children could bring them, and it even 
became so familiar as to take them repeatedly from the hand. In 
approaching a fly the motion at first was slow and cautious, when 
within a favourable distance the mouth opened and the tongue pro- 
traded slowly to the extent of about an inch, beyond which it darted 
swiftly, the extremity, usually flat and pointed, assuming the shape of 
a pea, to which the fly adheres by means of the tenacious mucus with 
which it is covered, and it is instantly conveyed into the mouth. With 
the thermometer about 50° it ceased to take the fle: presented to 
it, and when the temperature fell to 46° became quite torpid. After 
death the general colour of the surface was dark. The next article 
is “On the Variation of Certain Crustacea in Relation to the Theory 
of the Origin of Species by Natural Modification,” by George S- 
Brady, M.R.C.S., C.M.Z.8., giving a brief account of some recent. re- 


_ searches of two German naturalists, Dr. Miiller, and Dr. Claus, the 
_ Professor of Natural History at Marburg. We can lay down no 
| recognised rule by which nearly allied species may absolutely and with- 
_ out fear of contradiction be separated from each other, and the practice 
| of different naturalists varies very widely. Thus, while M. Grenier 


enumerates only twenty-three species for the whole of France, M. 
Déséglise describes one hundred and seven in his elaborate mono- 
graph on French roses; and M. Boreau, in the last edition of 
his “ Flora,” gives seventy-four for the central departments only. 


_ Crabs are divided into several natural families, so grouped, because 


all the species of each family possess certain characters in common, 
which distinguish them from those of neighbouring families. This, 


_ according to Darwin’s bypothesis, is the natural result of their descent 


from one common ancestor. Thus the species of all these families, 
which we may call A, B, and C, present certain ordinal characters 
common toall,and due to the fact that the families A, B, and C 
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descended from a more remote type, X. Now, it is remarkable that 
in each of these families we find, as exceptions to-the normal mode of 
life of Kas Katee Spare name! species. Now each of these must 
present certain modifications of the respi i 
Sito bene yaad oth areal ete har 
renounced for itself the aquatic mode of life, there is every probability 
that each will present a modification swi generis. The details of the 
Organization of the respiratory apparatus in the land crabs have 
hitherto been unknown, and thus a fine field of investigation was open 
to Dr. Miiller. If he found in the terrestrial species of different families 
the same arrangement for effecting aérial respiration, the Darwinian 
theory would be irrevocably condemned ; but if he should discover 
differences so complete as not to be reducible to the same type, this 
would, says Mr. Brady, furnish a strong argument in favour of the 
theory : and the latter supposition has proved to be the true one. We 
cannot admit that any such conclusion follows, but should rather contend 
that the sui generis character of the modifications of the breathing 
apparatus leads toacontrary inference. Why should the type X, during 
its thousands of years of existence, subdivide into only three well-marked 
branches, A, B, C, instead of giving birth to a whole alphabet of 
slight modifications ?_ Under the Darwinian hypothesis, the difficulty 
is to understand how families and species can exist at all ; for, logically 
carried out, its principles could educe nothing but an asymmetrical 
chaotic creation—an inclined plane of being, sloping into endless 
structural modifications—a world without a plan, as infinite in its 
confusion as in its diversity. ‘Nebular and Stellar Spectra,” by the 
Rev. T. W. Webb, A.M., F.R.A.S., is an interesting paper on this 
recently discovered field of philosophic research. Secchi, an eminent 
observer with the spectroscope, has arrived at conclusions differing in 
some respects from those of Huggins, and has classified the stellar 
spectra according to distinctly-marked types :—1. That of bluish. 
white stars, such as Sirius and Vega, with dark bands in the blue 
and violet, including nearly one-half of the stars examined. 2. That 
of the red or orange stars with broad zones, such as Betelgeuse and 
Antares. 3. That of the yellow stars, comprising Capella, Arcturus, 
&c., marked by fine lines, and resembling the spectrum of our sun. 
To these are added a type the reverse of the first, found only as yet 
in y Cassiopez, and 8 Lyra, anda type peculiar to Orion, distinguished 
by the intensity of the green. He has also observed in other regions 
the special predominance of some one type of light. 

The articles in Hardwicke’s Science Gossip are, as usual, well selected 
both from the point of view of being interesting to general readers, 
and having a scientific bearing. Mr. J. M. Rodwell communicates a 
note on the mode in which spiders construct their webs; the facts 
stated in which we are able to confirm from our own observations. 
**It has,” says he, “ often puzzled naturalists to make out how the 
epider contrives to fix the different points of the main threads upon 
which its snare is suspended, those points being often widely apart, 
and so situated that it is impossible that the spider could pass from 
one to the other, except by flying, and that such is the case I have no 
doubt. The facts recorded by Kirby & Spence, in their chapter on 
the ‘ Motions of Insects,’ are abundantly sufficient to prove this point ; 
and to these I beg to be allowed to add an observation made by me on 
Sunday morning last. My attention was attracted by the barking and 
leaping of my dog at some object directly over its head, which I at 
first supposed to be a large fly, but soon perceived that it was one of 
the common brown spiders which at this period infest all our gardens. 
The creature was executing aérial movements, vertical, lateral, and 
horizontal, with the utmost facility, and with great rapidity. Some- 
times it soared to a height of 15 feet, then darted swiftly downwards 
nearly to the ground, then swayed and swung itself hither and thither 
in every possible direction, much after the manner in which flies per- 
form their mazy dance. I watched its evolutions for ten minutes, 
and could distinctly see whenever it approached me that it was 
busily manipulating the threads from its spinnets, though I was unable 
to see the threads themselves, and it seemed to be constantly elevating 
and depressing its body, or rather anus. The atmosphere was very 
humid, and there was scarcely any breeze. Could the length of web 
darted forth be so supported by the humid air as to counterpoise the 
weight of the body? At all events I cannot, after witnessing the 
movements of this spider, have any doubt as to the manner in which 
the main beams, if I may so term them, of the snare, are fixed, viz., 
by the animal’s darting or flying from point to point. I presume that 
the reason why the operation itself is so seldom seen, is that the spider 
is very shy, easily disturbed, and a night-worker.” 

The Philosophical Magazine may be pronounced an average number. 
It devotes its leading article to an account of the very important 
résearches and experiments of Thomas Graham, F.R.S., Master of the 
Mint, ‘On the Absorption.and Dialytic Separation of Gases by Colloid 
Septa,” a brief notice of which, embodying the more salient results, 
appeared in our Science article shortly after the reading of a paper on 
the subject before the Royal Society, by the author. Evidently there 
cannot be anything like the dialysis of gases ; for dialysis involves the 

of a subtance through a septum composed of soft colloid 
matter, such as must be wholly destitute of open channels, and there- 
fore be impermeable to gas as such. Still, liquid dialysis may be 
imported into the treatment of gases in consequence of the general 
assumption of liquidity by gases when absorbed by actual liquids or 
by soft colloids. Water, when charged with air, holds liquid oxygen and 
nitrogen in solution ; and the latter substances then become amenable 
to liquid diffusion and dialysis, and so penetrate animal membrane in 
the act of respiration. Dr. Mitchell, of Philadelpbia, was the first who 
discovered that various gases passed epontaneously through caoutchouc 
membrane, when there tas air on the other side, with different degrees 
of velocity. Ammonia transmitted as much jn 1 minate as sulphuretted 
hydrogen in 2} minutes, cyanogen in 3}, carbonic acid in 5}, nitrous 
oxide in 6}, arsenuretted hydrogen in 274, olefiant gas in 28, hydrogen 
in 37}, oxygen in 1 hour 53 minutes, carbonic oxide in 2 hours 
40 minutes; whilst the rate of penetration of nitrogen appeared to be 
even slower than that of carbonic oxide. It thus appears that gases 
penetrate more easily in proportion as they are readily liqueSed by 
Pressure, and soluble in water. Thin sheet rubber, (*) millim, in 











thickness, placed in carbonic acid over in a temperature 
15°C, absorbed 0°78 volume of gas in 24 bours, of which 0-7 abe 
was taken up in the first hour. No measurable change in the bulk of 
the rubber took place. Under similar conditions, vulcanized india- 
rubber absorbed only 0°57, A block of solid rubber, after standing in 
oxygen several days, was found to have absorbed 6'82 per cent. of ita 
volume, from which it appears that oxygen is twice as soluble in rubber 
as in water at ordinary temperatures. The penetration of rubber by 
gases may also be illustrated by their passage into a vacnum. For 
this purpose a plain glass tube may be employed about 22 millim. in 
diameter and a mitre in length. The upper end is closed by a thin 
plate of stucco, serving as stfpport to a thin film of india-rubber 
stretched over it, bound with copper wire, and cemented at the « 
in contact with the glass, with gutta-percha softened by heat. 
— is now p= hee and a Torricellian vacuum obtained 
y inverting it, into which the gas penetrates, passing through the 
film of rubber and depressing the wintieial cateands The gas to be 
tested may be applied by means of a hood of thick vulcanized rubber, 
cemented over the tube with fused gutta-percha, and provided with a 
small entrance and exit tube. In equal times, the volame of each gas 
that passes will give the velocity of penetration, which is as follows, 
nitrogen, the slowest, being taken as unity :— 
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In these experiments the rubber must be considered as wetted 
through by liquefied gas, which evaporates into the vacuum, and re- 
appears as gas on the other side of the membrane, and when another 
gas occupies the place of the vacuum the results are precisely similar. 
Joseph Gill, Esq., communicates a “ Note on Change of State as 
affecting Communication of Heat,” in which it is suggested that matter 
in a lower state cannot, by direct contact, communicate heat to matter 
of the same kind in a higher state, though at a lower temperature, 
Instancing that ice at 32° cannot communicate heat by direct contact 
to water overcooled to a lower temperature; and further, querying 
why steam-bubbles rising from the bottom of a solution of potash 
boiling at 272° should escape from the surface as saturated steam of 
212°, without any indication of having been superheated by contact 
with liquid 60° hotter, and by radiation during their transit through 
this liquid from the bottom to the surface. “ Remarks suggesting 
doubts respecting the received value of ju, the Index of Refraction of 
the Lens,” by Robert Templeton, Esq., is a highly interesting and 
original paper, full of food for reflection, and containing the germ of 
ideas promising, with further analysis, to bear much practical fruit. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Early Start in Life. By Emilia Marryat Norris (daughter of 
the late Captain Marryat), author of ‘ What Became of Tommy,” 
“ A Week by Themselves,” “ Harry at School,” “Long Evenings,” 
&c., with illastrations by J. Lawson. (Griffith & Farrav.)—The early 
start in life described by Mrs. Norris is that of Alexander Stirling 
and his brothers and sisters, who are forced by the sudden death of 
their parents to leave Scotland, and seek a home in Australia, The 
children, who are all of course unapproachably good, are thrown into 
the society of other children, who are proportionably wicked. They 
manage, however, to escape from any evil consequences of the com- 
panionship, and to see a great deal of wild Australian life. Their 
adventures, which are not confined to mere opossum-hunting, bush 
fires and repasts, in which parrots form the chief delicacy, but com- 
prise everything colonial, from harmless bee-keeping to that rather 
questionable occupation, the extermination of blacks, are sure to make 
Mrs. Norris’s story a great favourite among little folk. The book also 
possesses the advantage, by no means common in this class of litera- 
ture, of being pleasantly and unaffectedly written. “a 

The European and Asiatic Races. By Dadabhai Naoroji. (Triibner 
& Co.)—The pamphlet thus entitled is a defence of his countrymen 
by a native Indian gentleman, ia answer toa paper read by Mr. Jobn 
Crawfard before the Ethnological Society, on the 13th of last February. 
Mr. Crawfard, in common with many other Huropeans, gave the 
Hindoos a bad character for lying, hypocrisy, and other vices, as well 
as for small intellectual power. Dadabhai Naoroji shows that these 
statements are greatly exaggerated, that the Hindoos have some 
excellent qualities, together with undeniable faults, and that counter- 
charges might be brought against the European races. The discussion 
is temperately conducted, aud undoubtedly contains some truth, 

The State of Learning in Scotland: A Lecture. By David Maseor, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglae.)—John Pinkerton, 
the Scottish Antiquary, in his preface to the “ Inquiry into the Early 
History of Scotland,” stated that of the two literary paths, genius and 
erudition, both of which lead to the temple of fame, many Scotchmen 
occupied the path of genius, but none were found treading that of erudi- 
tion, Professor Masson devotes his lecture to the refutation of Pinker- 
ton’s statement, and makes out an overwhelming case in favour of his 
countrymen. Whilst we commend Mr. Masson’s lecture to our 
readers, we desire to call their attention to another pamphlet of the 
same series, treating of Spain, which they will find interesting. 

Our Artist in Peru: Fifty Drawings on Wood. By G. W. Carleton. 
(New York: Carleton, Publisher; London: 8. Low & Son. )—This is 
an artistic traveller who speaks of the Panama Railway as “ intoxi- 
cating the susceptive traveller yom was ay se pons . 
fringe of tropical vegetation.’ y 
us rey A et senses than one, drawn out of Mr. Carleton’s own 
head. There is neither fan, spirit, or meaning in them, and they are 
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occasionally as coarse in conception as °—— The paper and 
inting of the book are however urexceptionabie. 
‘inde Brtaahien. A Collection of British Hymns, printed from the 
Genuine Texts, with Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-writers. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. (Longmans & Co.)— 
The hymns contained in this volume are in the main taken from the 
rare collection of the editor’s friend, Mr. William Euing. The number 
of pieces is very large, and the degree of merit is of courte various ; 
but the work will doubtless find acceptance in the circles it addresses. 

The Art of Wood Engraving. A Practical Handbook. By Thomas 
Gilks. With Numerous Illustrations by the Author. (Winsor & 
Newton.)—Mr. Gilks has long been known as a careful and industrious 
wood-engraver ; and in this little handbook he gives a concise account 
of the processes of the art. The manual is necessarily beyond the 
scope of literary criticism; but it is well designed to assist the 
learner. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony Trollope. No. 2. 
(Smith, Eider, & Co.) —The second instalment of Mr. Trollope’s story 
shows a marked improvement over even his late novels in the gradual 
development of the characters, and in the natural style of the writing. 
Grace Crawley promises to be a charming companion for the romance 
readar. The illustration by Mr. Thomas is alone worth the price of 
the number. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book opens with a matrimonial fancy fair, and con- 
tains several amusing sketches and that sort of cyclopsedic information 
which no man is supposed to go without. Mr. Punch can be both 
wise and fanny, and here he combines utility with humour. The 
mixture this year is fully up to the average. 

Essays by Dora Greenwell. (Strnhan.)—These essays, two of 
which are reprints from the North British Review, deal, for the most 
part, with religious topics. They are fairly written, but contain 
nothing calling for especial mention. 

We have also to acknowledge the Licensed Victuallers’ Almanac and 
Thorley’s Farmers’ Almanac, and Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
Register and Almanac. This latter is a most desirable vade mecum, 
and contains a large amount of well sifted and arranged material for 
general use. 

The Clerical Profession : some of its Difficulties. By Robert Lee, D.D. 
(Edinburgh : Edmonston & Donglas.)—A clevér lecture on a subject 
of momentary interest. It forms one of the Sixpenny Series of tracts 
which this house publishes. 

The Intermediate Reader. Stevens & Holes’ School Series. (Long- 
man’s, Green, & Co.)—An excellent lesson book. The plan is 


admirable, and the exemplar selections made with considerable taste 
and skill. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


PROBABLY, only a few (comparatively speaking) of the many readers 
of the Times are aware that in connection with that journal is published, 
three times a week, a sort of summary of its news daring the two 
preceding days, under the title of the Evening Mail. The paper is 
scarcely ever seen in London, being printed chiefly for circulation in 
the country; but it has existed since 1790. From a case which has 
come during the present week before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, it 
appears that the proprietors of the Evening Mail are not the pro- 
prietors of the Times, though there has been some understanding 
between them. It is alleged that, in the year 1820, the late Mr. 
Walter, son of the original proprietor of the Times, and father of the 
present part-proprietor, sold certain shares in the Evening 
Mail which he then possessed to a Mr. Platt (a relative of Mr. 
Baron Platt), but undertook to supply the matter for its columns 
from the Times’ matter. This arrangement continued till 1861, 
when Mr. Walter gave notice to the Evening Mail that the part- 
nership would be dissolved as from the 3lst of December of that 
year. Negociations followed, however, and two suits were then 
instituted before the Vice-Chancellor already mentioned—Platt v. 
Walter, and Walter v. Platt. The proprietors of the Evening Mail 
insisted that they had a right to call on the Times to supply them with 
type and matter gratuitously, which Mr. Walter denied. The first 
bill prayed for a dissolution of partvership, an account, a sale, and an 
injunction to restrain the defendants in that suit from discontinuing 
the publication of the Evening Mail until the hearing of the cause. 
The second bill prayed for a sale of the Evening Mail, and a declara- 
tion of the rights of the parties. The Vice-Chancellor thought that 
there was no proof of any contract on the part of the Times’ proprie- 
tors to supply the Evening Mail permanently with matter. There must, 
therefore, he said, be a decree for a dissolution of partnership; the 
accounts must be taken, and the Evening Mail must be sold under the 
direction of the Court. Until that sale, however, the Evening Mail 
would continue to be published—we presume, in the ordinary way, 
with the Times’ matter. So ends a very awkward litigation on a 
rather singular complication of facts and opposing rights. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Frederick F. A. Steele, with 
reference to the new reading in “ Hamlet” 
of Notes and Queries and referred to by us last week. Mr. Steele is 
= in thinking that we expressed agreement with Malone’s 
a ling of the doubtfal passage—‘ And either curd the devil,” &o. 

n the contrary, we inclined to think favourably of the suggested new 
reading—“ And either house the devil,” &c. Our correspondent 
however, prefers “curb,” and refers for confirmation to a ; 


in the “ Merchant of Venice,” * eer 
Tiineshies.. » Where Baesanio adjures the Duke of 


“Todo a great right, do a little wron 
And curb this cruel devil of his will” 


Bat it should be recollected that in « Hamlet” i 
Ite 
to be suggested by the word “either,” which wala ns te alee 
by a He ae om ee “carb” and “ throw him out.” 
e father of Mr. Browning, the poet, has just died at Pari 
he and his daughter had resi for several mat 7 Socy ‘alee wating 





proposed by acorrespondent _ 


_ features in the new year. 


account of his last moments is given in the Boston Commonwealth, 
ree which we learn that he would have been eighty-five had he lived 
a few days longer. ‘“‘ In the course of this long life he was never in 
bed from illness for a single day until within three days of his death. 
He was not only a ruddy, active man, with fine hair, that retained its 
strength and brownness to the last, but he had a courageous spirit 
and a remarkably intelligent mind. He was a man of the finest cul- 
ture, and was often, and never vainly, consulted by his son Robert 
concerning the more recondite facts relating to the old characters 
whose bones that poet likes so well to disturb. His knowledge of old 
French, Spanish, aud Italian literature was wonderful. — The old man 
went smiling and fal to his long rest, preserving his faculties to 
the last, insomuch that the physician, astonished at his continued 
calmness and good-humour, turned to his daughter, and said in a low 
voice, ‘Does this gentleman know that he is dying?’ The daughter 
said, in a voice which the father could hear, ‘ He knows it; and the 
old man said with a quiet smile, ‘ Death is no enemy in my eyes. His 
last words were spoken to his son Robert, who was fanning him—‘I 
fear I am wearying you, dear.” This is as it should be: a long and 
healthy life, a late death, a brief, final illness, and a cheerful spirit in 
presence of the great unknown. Ba. 

“The Minister of Commerce,” says the Paris Exhibition Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, “has ordered the preparation of a work 
on maritime and flavial pisciculture. In it will be found pictures of 
every conceivable detail of the great establishments of Huningue and 
Concarneau. M. de la Blanchére, the scientific photographer, is to 
execute this important scientific work. Next year will be great in 
official albumse.. The Prefect of the Seine is superintending the 
preparation of a gorgeous descriptive work on his Paris improve- 
ments.’ M. Dentu, the publisher, has found a competitor in the 
production of a catalogue of the Exhibition, notwithstanding the large 
sum of money he has paid to the Imperial Commissioners for the 
exclusive right of publication. MM. Lebigre-Duquesne have an- 
nounced a “Guide Livret International,” to be published in five 
languages, and M. Dentu seeks to restrain them. Proceedings are 
now pending in the Sixth Chamber of the Correctional Tribanal. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, the American poet, and editor of the 
New York Evening Post, is now in Paris, where he was recently 
introduced, at a reception by Mrs. Bigelow, wife of the American 
Minister, to Lord Lytton. 

We read in the daily papers that the Academy of Sciences (France) 
recently proceeded to elect a corresponding member for the section of 
geography and navigation in the place of the late Admiral Fitzroy. - 
The candidates were Captain Richards, of London; Signor Cialdi, of 
Rome; and Mr. Livingstone, of London. The first-named, having 
received 33 votes out of 42, was declared duly elected. 

An address of congratulation, on his election to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Cambridge, was presented, last 
Saturday evening, to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, by the students and 
teachers of the Working Men’s College, of which he has been principal 
for the last twelve years. 

The council of University College, London, have by a small majority 
elected Mr. Robertson (a pupil of Mr. Alexander Bain, brought forward 
by that gentleman, and supported by Mr. Grote, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and others) to the Professorship of Mental Philosophy and Logic. 
The Express states that a requisition relating to the rejection of Pro- 
fessor James Martineau, headed by Professor Reynolds, of Cheshunt 
College, and numerously signed, has been presented to the council, 
but that the majority declined to allow this to influence their decision. 

The Professorship of Political Economy in the University of Dublin 
has been conferred on Mr. James Slattery, barrister-at-law. 

The Irish papers announce the death of a very eminent Oriental 
scholar and antiquary, the Rev. Dr. Hincks, rector of Killeleagh, 
county Down. He wasthe son of Dr. Thomas Dix Hincks, Professor 
of Hebrew, and Head Master of the Classical School in the Belfast 
Academical Institution, and was born in Cork in 1791, graduated in 
the Dablin University in 1812, and took a Fellowship the following 
year. He contributed numerous valuable papers, especially on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Assyrian cruciform inscriptions, to the Royal Irish 
Academy, the Royal Society of Literature, the Asiatic Society, and 
the British Aseociation. 

The first number of the Newspaper Press—an organ of inter- 
communication among the various interests concerned in the pro- 
duction of journalism—is before us. It is a well-printed, intelligent, 
and interesting record of facts connected with the press, both in past 
times and in the present, containing antiquarian reminiscences, 
articles from contemporary publications touching on newspaper 
matters, both at home and abroad, foreign correspondence, general corre- 
spondence, reports of recent trials in which journals were concerned, a 
great deal of miscellaneous information, and professional and trade 
advertisements. The price of the paper is threepence, and it appears 
likely to be a useful medium for the business intercourse of all who 


| are in any way connected with the press. 


A new threepenny monthly Magazine, entitled the Philatelist, has 
just appeared. What is a “ philatelist”’ ? probably ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers will inquire. ‘ Philately,” it seems, is the 


| name recently given to the passion for postage-stamp-collecting ; and 


the periodical in question aims to be the “ organ” of the devotees, 


The Christmas number of the Publishers’ Circular is jast out. It 
consists, as usual, of lists of books suitable for presents, New Year's 


| gifts, and school prizes, with specimens of the illastrations. This 


year it is bound in an ornamental wrapper, and is really an elegant 


_ and interesting book in itself—a book extending to 214 pages, of which 
| @ large number are pictorial. 


The Temple Bar Magazine will present several new and attractive 
Among others, a new serial by tke 
author of “ Archie Lovell” (Mrs. Edwards) will commence forthwith, 
and another from the pen of the author of “ Uncle Silas” (M. Le 
Fanu) in February. 


Musical Canada is the title of a new journal devoted to music, 


_ which has just been started at Montreal. 
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The Conservatives, it is said, are about to set up a farmer’s journal, 
to be called the Agricultwrist; and the Liberal Catholic party con- 
template a new paper, to be edited by Sir John Acton, and to embrace 
ea | its contributors some members of the Puseyite religious 
world! 

We are glad to learn that a civil-list pension has been conferred on 
Mr. H. J. Doogood, formerly a reporter on the Morning Chronicle and 
the Daily News. . 

Mr. Choy Cam Chung, an intelligent Chinaman, has been engaged 
(says the New York Times) to teach in the school in San Francisco 


_ designed exclusively for his countrymen. 


Among recent subscribers to the Eyre Defence Fund, we notice the 
names of Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. George Augustus Sala, and 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi Theatre. 

The American newspapers, it appears, have struck against the tariff 
for news by the Atlantic Cable, and refuse to buy anything more than 
the stocks and produce quotations till the terms are lowered. 

The gossip of the American papers states that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
—— will eg gather into a volume her “ Chimney Corner 

apers,” and is at present engaged on a novel for the Atlantic 
Monthly ; rye Mr. John Russell Lowell is writing a series of articles 
in prose and verse (not a novel, as originally alleged), for the same 
Magazine, to be published in the course of next year ; that Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s novel for that periodical will be ealled “ The Gaardian 
Angel,” and will be descriptive of New England life at the present 
day 3 = hee on ~ new volume of poems of Mr. J. G. Whittier will 
probably be issued in the spring. 

We read in the Publishers’ Circular that “a posthumous work of 
the late Nathaniel Hawthorne, entitled ‘ Passages from Hawthorne's 
Note Books,’ will shortly appear in Boston. The notes are in two 
volumes, and are brought down to a few months before the novelist’s 
death.” 

The auction rooms in Fleet-street formerly occupied by Messrs. 
Southgate & Barrett will henceforth be known as Guillaume’s Auction 
Rooms, and the business of book auctioneers will be carried on there 
by Mr. F. A. Guillaume and Mr. Robert Humm. 

Mr. Murray’s list of forthcomiog works inclades—* King George 
the Third’s Correspondence with Lord North,” 2 vols.; Mr. Motley’s 
completion of the “‘ History of the United Netherlands;” a new 
edition of Sir Roderick Murchison’s “ Siluria;” M. Da Chaillo’s 
*« Journey to Ashango Land,” with illustrations, 8vo.; Mr. Fergusson’s 
completion of his “ History of Architecture in all Countries,” with 
6/0 iastrations; and numerous other works. 

The tullowing are among the numerous publishers’ announcements 
of the season :—Messrs. Day & Son are preparing to publish—‘ The 
People of India,” by authority aud under the patronage of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, a series of 460 photographs by Captain 
M. Taylor and J. R. Melville, edited by Forbes Watson and John 
William Kaye, 8 vols., with text, super-royal 4to., the first volame of 
which is nearly ready; “ Australian Wild Flowers,” painted by Mies 
Adelaide E. Ironside, which will contain chromo-lithograph facsimiles 
of a series of floral subjects ; “‘ The Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts,” illustrated by J.O. Westwood, of which 
+ Bong edition by brew age = be ag ; a a oe 
the Manners an ustoms Oo e@ Japanese, by J. M. VW. > 
illustrated with original coloured drawings by native artists, repro- 
duced in facsimile by chromo-lithograpby ; and “ A History of the 
Art of Printing, its Invention and Progress to the middle of the Six- 
teenth Century,” by H. Noel Humphreys. 

y,” by é 

Messrs. Wituiams & Norcate have in the press—“ An Attempt to 
Ascertain the Character cf the Fourth Gospel, Especially in its Rela- 
tion to the Three First,” by John James Tayler, Principal of the 
Manchester New College ; and ape — Pony” Par 

Messrs. CoapmMan & Hatt will publish in a few days—“ T’ e Life 
and Times of Frangois-Marie Arouet, calling himself Voltaire,” by 
Francis Espinasse, Vol. I., from his birth to his arrival in England, 
1694-1726 ; also “ ny + Ses of v ‘sew gue Thomas, 3 vols. ; 
* Vittoria,” by George Meredith, 3 vols.; «c. ba 

Mr. ll will publish immediately—“ Old Trinity, a Story of 
Real Life,” by T. Mason Jones, 3 vols. ; and “ Noddebo Parsonage, 

Original Danish, 2 vols. : 
“ion EDMONsTOx & Dovetas have in the press—“ Life and Work 
at the Great Pyramid daring the Months of January, February, 
March, and April, 1865,” by C. Piazzi Smyth, 3 vols., with woodcuts, 
and 36 single and double plates in lithography ; ** A Quiet Nook,” by 
John Raffini, author of ‘‘ Dr. Antonio ;” &e. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s publications in the press include— 
“The Mogul Empire, after the Death of Aurungzsbe, an Historical 
Sketch,” by H. G. Keene, 1 yol.; “ Physical Geograpby,” by Professor 

. T. Ansted, M.A., 1 vol.; &c. 

- Me. Meak’s list of new works includes—‘ Legends of Savage 
Life,’ by James Greenwood (the “ Amateur Casual”) with 
numerous illustrations by Ernest Griset, coloured after the original 
drawings; a reissue of “ Seymonr’s one ae e rg wa a moat 
of riddles and puns, by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, with drawings an 
i Gustave Doré; &c. : ‘ , 
ve Woe & Buiacketr have in the press—“ Two Marriages, . 
by the author of “ John Halifax,” res ay 2 vols.; and “A 
ion,” bell, 3 vols. 
ba prone o ye will publish in a few days—‘ The 
Second Voyage of the Rob Roy Canoe on Lakes and Rivers of Sweden, 
she i d North Seas,’ by John 
Denmark, Norway, and on : nd se an Pi 
Macgregor, with numerous illustrations. — tie = 

~~ ,*ant Lock, & Tyner have just ready —“ Fairy oo4s f 
a collection of the favourite old tales, illustrated by yg wed ze! 
Gustave Doré, told in verse by Tom Hood, small folio; 00 
Favourite Modern Ballads,” 48 illustrations; Dalziel’s “ Illustrated 
Goldsmith,” complete in one vol. 4to.; “Gems from Painters and 

. : i i “ The 
Poets.” 4to., embellished with coloured and other illustrations ; 
Home-reading Library,” works adapted for prizes and presents, do. 

‘Daum & Co announce “ Les Mémoires sur la Chevalidre d’Eon, 

by F Gaillardet. This curious work, ornamented with a portrait of 








this enigmatic being, professes to reveal the doubt as to the mysteries 
of the case, founded on authentic documents, and twelve unpublished 
letters of Beau + archais. 


Amongst the recent French works suitable for Christmas presents 


to young people we may mention, “ Le Dictionnaire Universel d’His- 


toire et de Géographie,”’ “ Atlas Universel d’ Histoire et deGéographie,”’ 
and a “ Dictionnaire Universel des Sciences, des-Arts, et des Lettres,” 
by M. Bouillet, Inspector-Geueral of Public Instruction. 

M. L’Abbé Domenech, formerly Director of the Press of the 
Cabinet of the Emperor Maximilian, is about to pablish a work 
entitled “ La Vérité sur le Mexique et son Gonvernement.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Alpes Ces, W.R8.), History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 4th edit, Royal 


vo., . 
Art Journal (The). Vol. for 1866. 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Beschenhurst, a Tale. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Piunt (J. H ), Annotated Book of Common-Prayer, Part II. Imperial 8v0., 2ls., 
or 1 vol. complete, 35s. 
Bond (L.), Child’s Natural History. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
(J. J.), Handy Book for Verifying Dates. 8vo., 15s, 
Bowman (A.), More Original Double Acrostics, 18mo., ls, 6d. 
Boys’ Own Volume (The), Christmas 1866, 8vo., 5s, 
Boys’ (The), Yearly Book, 1867, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Bradshaw's Overland Route to India. New edit. Imperial 16mo., 53. 
Handbook to Brittany. Imperial 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Brown (Dr. John), Rab and his Friends. Illustrated. New edit. Cr. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
Buchanan (B.), Ballad Stories of the Affections. Cr. ato., 10s, 6d, 
Bulstrode (Rev. G.), Fifteen Sermons. Feap., 5s. 
Bunyan’s . ‘oh Progress. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. New edit. Or, 


+, 12s. 6d. 

Cassell’s One Shilling coy | Books. 8 vols. 18mo., 1s. each. 

Children’s Picture Book (The) of Fables. New edit. Imp. 1émo., 4s. 

as iy (The) Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. New edit, Imp, 
mo., 43. 

Child’s Play, by E.V. B. Coloured illustrations. Imp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

(The) Coloured Scripture Book. Imp. 16mo., 5s, 

Cicero, Life of, by W. Forsyth. New edit, 8vo., 16s, 

Cobb (J. F.), Tale of Two Brothers, 18mo., 1s, 64, 

Combes (H.) and Hine (H.), Arithmetic, Step by Step. 18mo., Is. 94. 

Creasy (Sir E.), Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, 9th edit, Or, 


8vo., 78. 6d. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 15th edit, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Curtius (Dr. G.), Greek Grammar. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 63, 
Dark Year {Tee of Dundee, by Author of “ Sunset in l'rovence.” Feap., 3s, 64. 
Dodeken (H. Mall ey nw mgt Scripture Histories. Cr. 4to, 5s. 
e 

















Donne f .A.), Sandwich Islands and their People. 18mo., 2s, 
Eltze ) , The New Fable Book. Illustrated. 4to., 25s, 
Felix Holt, the Radical, by G. Eliot. New edit. 2 vols. Or, 8vo., 12s, 


Ferrier (J. F.), Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 2 vols, Cr, 8vo., £1, 4s. 
First Steps in the Better Path. Feap., 2s. 6d. : 
Frank Fairleigh. Lilustrated by G. Cruikshank. New edit, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Froembling (Ff. O.), Graduated Exercises for Translation into German, 12mo., 4s, 
Galbraith (J. A.), Manual of Algebra. 3rd edit. Feap., 7s, 6d, 
Girdlestone (W. H.), Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 6d, 
Glen (W. C.), Statutes Relating to the Poor. Vol. II, 8vo., 24s. 
Good Words, Vol. for 1866. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Gordon (R. A.), Old Testament History, Parts IV. and V. 16mo., 1s, 4d, each, 
Great Harefield. Cr. 8vo., 12s. Lou 
Greene (W.), Manuel Matamoros; his Life and Death. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Halil (Mr. and Mrs. 8. C.), Book of the Thames, New edit, 4to,, 2ls, 
—— (Mrs. 8. C.), The Prince of the Fair Family. Cr. 4to., 12s, 
Harris (J.), Shakspere’s Shrine, and Other Poems. Feap., 5s. 
Head (Sir F.), Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. New edit, Cr. 8vo,, 7a, 6d, 
Heath and Gorse: 141 Double Acrostics. 16mo., 3s. 
Holbein (Hans), Li’e and Works of, by R. N. Wornum. Imp, 8vo,, £1, la, 6d, 
Holiday Chaplet (The) of Stories, by A. L.O. EB, Feap., 2s. 6d, 
Hours of Rest, by Author of ‘‘ The Protoplast.” Cr. Svo., 6s, 
Hugh Wynford ; or, The Cousin’s Revenge. 18mo., 2s. 
Hugo (V.), Toilers of the Sea. N ew edit. Cr, 8v0., 68. 
Hymns for the Messsheld « — New —_ - Svo , 6s, 6d, 

le (John), An Essay by J.C. Shairp. Feap., 3s. 
Kinloch Lord), Studies for Sunday Evening. Bad edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Lear (E.), Book of Nonsense. New edit, 8vo., 3s. 6d. . 
Leeke (W.), History of the 52nd Regiment at the Battle of Waterloo, 2 vols, 
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ed Mark), Leyton Hall, a other Tales, 3 vols. Cz. 8vo,, £1. lls, 6d, 
Living unto Feap., 3s. 6d. 

is Belat; or, The Captives of Lake Leman. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Ipelt ee C.), Principles of Geology. New edit, Vol. 1. 8vo., 16s. 
McDowell (J.), Trigonometry. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Macgregor (J.), The Rob Roy on the Baltic. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Mackenzie (W.), aes an = —. a 6d, 

a . D.), Fundamen ruths. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
ee The Four Soe their Diversity and Harmony. Feap., 2a, 
Melodies of Zion. 16mo., 33. 6d. 
Missing Link Magazine. Vol. II. 8vo., 4s. 
Monsell (R. W.), The “B08 . “ea 8vo., 128, 
reasury. Vol. . 8vo., 2a, 
Mond .). Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 2 vols. 12mo., 7s. 
Nature and Art. hw . be al ee = - 
i .), Sanday Acrostics. Cr. Svo, ls, 
Pevtes (A, ht), Legends ond Lyrice, Vol I. 10th edit. Fosp., 6s. 
i f a Visit to Britis raria, 18mo., 2s. ; 

nore of ‘be Proceedings of British Association at Nottingham, 1866. Royal 

8vo., 63. s ; 

J.), Thoughts on the First Book of the Bible. Feap., 2s. 
pena ote, Basil Marsden. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Science ip, Edited by M. 0. Cooke. Vol. II. Royal 8ro., 5s. 
Select Library of Fiction.—Married beneath Him. Feap., 2s. 
Seymour (R.), Humourous Sketches. New edit. Oblong 4to., 12s. 
Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors. By W. L. Rishton, Part I. Or, 8yo. 
Solicitor’s Pocket Diary and Calendar, 1867. 2s. 6d. én 
Songs of the Nativity. Edited by W. H. Husk. Cr. 4to., 128. 6d. - 
Stanley (Dean), Lectures on the Jewish Church. New edit. 2vols. 8vo., 16s, 
each. z ‘ 
The) of Stories. By A. H.O.E. Feap., 2s, 6d, 

— ye Bony Vol. for 1866, Cr, 8vo., 43, 
Sword (The) and the Trowel. Vol. for 1866, 8vo., 58, 
Theodosia enest. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Thomas (Annie), Played Out. 3 vols. Or. Bro. £1, 11s, 6d. 
Treasure Book (The) of Devotional Reading. Feap., 3a. Sd. 
Triumph (The) Over Midian, by A. L. O. E. weap ge Ce. 6. Me. 
Tapper (M. F), Proverbial Philosophy. " Iilustrated by G. Doré, Or. ato., 
Tyack W. D.), The Miner of Perraisgabule. Feoap., 2s. - oo. 68 
Waterton (C.), Wanderings ia South America, 6th edit, qn . 6d, 
Wheler (Col.), Memoir of, by Major Couran. — Ps = an oh 
Wh (Ay tatrize ears Bone ea poe fg 
Whitfield (Rev. F.), Trut b> On Saas oe 
he Chan Ones. 2ndedit. 32mo., 1s. 
Giesnis orm Bert ure, 2nd edit. Or. Srtie Ste Ol, 
Wood (E. J,), Curiosities of Clocks and Watches. Cr. 8v0., to 
Woodward i P.), Manual cf the Mollusca. ie 2 ee ots. 
Wordsworth (C.), Holy Bible, with Notes, &e. Vol. Imp. 870., 
‘Wynnie’s Di ties. By G. 8. M. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Young Englishwoman (The). Vol, LV. dto., 6s. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 


82 pages. 


Contents or No, 336, Duczmpzr 8, 1866:— 
Metropolitan Reform Demonstration.—Mon- 

genet England.—The President’s Message. 
—A Professor of Casuistry.—The Bishop of Oxford 
on Ritualism.—Dr. Hunter, of New York.—Mr. 
Martineau and University College.—A School for 
Able Editors.—The Gay Literature of Christmas,— 
Making Allowances. 

Norzs or THR WEEK. 

Ovr University Lzerrer. we! 

Fivz Arts:—Academies and Schools of Design in 
Belgium,—Music, 

Scrence. 

Mowry anp Commerce :—The Money Market. 

Ruvizws or Booxs :— 
David Roberts.—The Confederate War for Inde- 

ndence.—New. Novels.—Mugby Junction.— The 

Saewtnee— Short Notices. 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w.c. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines and under . 

Each additional Line 

Whole Column 

Page 

Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d, per Line, 





Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 
11, Southampton Street, Strand, not later than 5 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—First and Second 
Class RETURN TIOKETS (Ordinary and Express) 
taken on FRIDAY, 21st DECEMBER, and intervenin 
days, will be available for the RETURN JOURNE 
on any oo! up to and including SATURDAY, 29th 
DECEMBER. 

On CHRISTMAS DAY, SPECIAL TRAINS will, 
in addition to the Ordinary Sunday Trains, be run as 
follow :— 

From Cambridge to Norwich, Bury, Sutton, Peter- 
borough, Wisbeach, Lynn, and intermediate Stations, 
in connection with the 6.45 a.m. Down Train from 
London, due in Cambridge at 9.40 a.m., and from the 
same Stations to Cambridge, in connection with the 
Up Train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 a.m. 

Special Trains will be run on the Saffron Walden 
Branch, in connection with the Up and Down Morning 
Trains, and on the Lynn, Hunstanton, and West Nor- 
= Railway, in connection with the Down Morning 

rain, 

From Ipswich to Framlingham, Aldborough, Lowe- 
stoft, Yarmouth, and intermediate Stations, in con- 
nection with the 7.10 a.m. Down Parliamentary Train 
from London, due in Ipswich at 10.50 a.m. 

Morning and Evening Trains will also be run on the 
Hadleigh Branch, and on the Waveney Valley Line, 
in connection with the Main Line Trains, 

For fall particulars see Hand Bills and published 
Time Tables, 

By Order, R. MOSELEY, General Manager. 

London, December Ist, 1866. : 


UNIOR ATHEN AUM.—MEMBERS 

are hereby informed that, by virtue of the Reso- 

lution passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting 

in February last, all Subscriptions become payable on 

the lst of January next, either to the Bankers of the 

Club or to the Secretary, at the Temporary Club- 
house, 29, King-street, St, James’s. 

By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 
December, 1866, 








R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 

| INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master—L, SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D. 
F.R,S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
—_ of the age. A prominent place is assi to 

odern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their Mother- 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the ancient 
languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 
ma Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 


For Prospectuses, and any further information, 


apply to Dr. Scumrrz, at the College, Spring- 
Pagsc, oomates atthe Collage, Spring-grovs 
Office, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cordin 


of Domestic Work ; cannot be put out of o 


, Quilting " 
er, and is jearnt in an hour: in short, it is the 


Braiding, and Embroidery: will do all kinds 


Cheapest and the Most Perfect Family Machine. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. Illustrated 


Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited, 
Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 185, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 














SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE FLORENCE. 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


N addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 


Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on a Ruffle 


t th time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed-motion, fastens off ite 
osama without ote ping machine, and has other recent Improvements, for which the Highest Premium (Gold 
Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held 


at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. Address :— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





NOSOTTI’S LOOKING GLASSES, 


CONSOLE AND PIER TABLES, GIRANDOLES AND WINDOW CORNICES. 
Gilt Decorative Articles in endless variety. 





Mural Decorations of a new character. 


Parisian Papers, Novel Designs. 





DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, WINDOW CURTAINS, CHOICE MATERIALS. 





Ten Show Rooms. For Novelties this Manufactory is unrivalled. 


3897, 


898, 899A, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established 1822, Designs and experienced Artists to all parts. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 
London. 

EsTaBLisHED 1803. 

Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve 
Fund, £1,900,000. 

Losses paid, £3,000,000. 

Fire Insurances granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates, 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction 
in the duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering 
buildings, furniture, or stock, 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1? per cent per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, A.D. 





1834. 
Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000. 
Annual income £90,000. 


Assurances effected within the present year will have 
the advantage of one year in every annua! bonus, 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. 


Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated 50 Acres. — Unconsecrated 50 





Usually charged 
. a, £. 8. d. 
15 15 
15 15 
21 0 
44 
220 


{ioe provided 
0 


Ground for Brick Vault for 
Six Coffins 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto... 

Ditto Private Grave 

Common Interment (includ- 
ing Desk Service) 


eo ooo 


Interment in Family Grave 
(no charge for Ground) ... 2 2 = 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS, 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE, 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY grant POLICIES 
covering ACCIDENTS of all kinds, in the STREETS 
or elsewhere. 
MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
AMPLE SECURITY. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF 
. CLAIMS, 


OFFICES—64, CORNHILL, E.C., and 
10, REGENT-STREET, 8.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN desires a 

Re-engagement as Corresponding Clerk. He 
possesses a thorough knowledge of French — 
on the Continent), Book-keeping by double entry, 
and is able to translate German. Permanence, and a 
prospect of advancement as merited, desired rather 
than a large commencing salary, T highest refe- 


rences as to capabilities and .— Address 
ALrPaHa, 37, Offort-road, Barnsbury, N, , 








TKINSON and CQ., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, & HOUSE AGENTS, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Llustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per b swe, or given on applica- 
tion’ The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 


in plain figures, and comprises 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French snd Silk Damaske, &c.  Thie Depart- 


ment is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novel- 
ties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, &c. 
Good Solid Dining-Room Sets in mahogany and oak. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety. 


The new patent Spring Mattress still stands alone for 
cheapness and comfort. 





. The Bedding is all made on the premises, and under 


personal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Bed-Room Suites demand 
special attention. 
Extract from the Builder. 

‘We were shown a short time since a bed-room 
fitted up by an Har! for his own occasional occupation 
at the seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save 
the iron bedstead, was made of the white wood in 
question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel- 
rails, and chairs were as spotless as the crest_of the 
waves beating on the shore, and the very height of 
cleanliness seemed attained.’’ 

THE STOCK OF CARPETS 
Is one of the choicest in London, embracing Tur 
Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. my: 
Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, 
cut, fitted, and laid down to any size and plan. 
Furnishing Drapery of every description. 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 
THE STOCK OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


Is well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and large 
consumers, who will be treated with on most liber 
terms. 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 





+ ow CHARITABLE DONORS, the 
Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, and 
Homes, 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, and the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON & Oo. 
made large cash purchases, enabling them now to 
offer unusual advantages in the supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHEETINGS, 
besides every description of material for Warm Winter 


Clothing 
ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 








ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 


ROGGON & CO., Manufacturers, 
(So aeeahemen } London, E.C, 


59, GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 
2, GOREE PIAZZA, LIVERPOOL. 








